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HARD AS OAK. 
3.2 Motnécx, 


——— 
CHAPTER I, 
I travel all the irksome night, 
y ways to me unknown ; 
‘I travel, like a bird of flight, 
i Onward, and all alone. Montgomery. 

WILD confusion, a multitude of hurrying feet, 
& multitude of voices, a Babel of sounds, a wringing 
of hands, a meeting of lips, sorrowful hearts, tear- 
dimmed eyes, suppressed sobs—these are the de- 
tails of the picture, and the scene is King’s Cross 
Railway Station, and the time 9°20 p.m. It wants 
but ten minutes to the starting of the express train 
to the North, Hence all this hurrying to and fro, 
this ringing of bells, this hissing of steam, this 
Babel of sounds. 

It is summer time, and many of the passengers 
are on pleasure bent; but not a few, forced by the 
hard hand of necessity, are departing for new 
scenes of labour, hoping to win the fickle goddess to 
kindly smiles in other lands. 

The train is a Moy 5 longone. It bears passengers 
for all parts of the North of England and Scotland. 

he carriages are unusually crowded, for tourists 
by hundreds are migrating to where the salt-laden 
breezes blow and the bracing mountain air will 
cause the cheeks to glow with rnddy health. 

Inthe first-class compartment of a carriage in the 
centre of the train a young man has just seated 
himself. The guard is handing in strapped rugs, a 
gun-case, besips gr oe and a black travelling-bag. 

. 4he owner of these things is off on a holiday 
jaunt. It is evident that luxury and comfort are 
familiar to him. 

“ Is that all, sir?” the guard asks, as he handsin 
the a package. 

“That is all, thank you. I suppose rt- 
manteau is all right in the van ?” irk sre 

Ms pers: sight, sir,” 

, And look here, guard, be sure you try and k 
se compartment reserved—you understand, so that 

cau have a smoke or a sleep, you know.” 


(PARTING WORDS.] 


“Very good, sir; I’ll do soif I can. But there 
are a lot of passengers to-night.” 

Touching his cap respectfully and putting the 
silver coin, which the young man had slipped into 
his hand, into his pocket, the guard locked the door 
and hurried away. 

The occupant of the compartment proceeded to 

ut his gun-case, fishing-rod and other packages 
into the rack, Then he exchanged his hat, which 
he suspended from the ceiling of the carriage, for a 
travelling-cap, and, having unstrapped his rugs and 
spread them out ready for use, he seated himself. 

In personal appearance this young man was at- 
tractive, tliat is, he was well-proportioned, broad- 
chested, muscular. His forehead was white and 
broad. A pair of keen, dark, inquiring eyes were 
surmounted by well-curved eyebrows. His cheeks 
were red with health; his lips, shaded with a well- 
trimmed moustache, spoke of resolution, perhaps 
obstinacy. 

There was something extremely open, honest 
and pleasing about him, and he evidently re- 

resented the ‘“‘great middle class” of society. 

bert Ainsleigh was a manly, fine-hearted young 
fellow—-a trifle, perhaps, too enthusiastic, but on 
the whole none the worse for that. He had tra- 
velled a good deal, knew something of men and man- 
ners, and his mind was richly stored with general 
knowledge, gained from personal experience in the 
world. By profession he was a doctor—having re- 
cently emerged from the chrysalis state of medical 
studentship to a full-blown M.D., and entitled to 
sign himself M.R.C.S. Eng. 

Robert had studied hard. By his fellow students 
he was called clever, while his tutors spoke of him 
as being 4 promising young man. Life lay before 
him, everything seemed to point to a career that, 
though it might not bo brilliant, would still be 
marked by usefulness, talent and devotion to his pro- 
fesaion, while nothing, even faintiy, loomed in the 
distance that was calculated to ruffle the even tenor 
of his way. But whether this calm was to last, or 
whether a storm was to break forth that would 
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As he leant back on the luxurious cushions of the 
seat he lazily took out his watch. It wanted five 
minutes yet to the time of starting. 

At that moment the “five minutes” bell loudly 
clanged, warning tardy and loitering passengers 
that it was time to take their seats, 

As its sounds ceased the guard of the train rushed 
to the door of the compartment in which Robert 
was seated. 

‘* I'm afraid, sir, I shall have to put another pas- 
senger in with you,” he said, as he proceeded to un- 
lock the door with his key. 

“What a nuisance!” Robert answered. “I’ve 
been hoping that I shouldn’t be troubled.” 

“T’'m sorry, sir, but it can’t {be helped. She’s a 
second-class passenger, but every seat is occupied. 
However, I will make room for her when we get on 
the journey a bit.” 

“ Oh, if it’s a lady I’ve no objections,’ Robert 
answered; “‘and don’t disturb her on my account 
after she is once settled,” 

* All right, sir.” 

The rd hurried away, to return almost im- 
mediately, followed by a young lady and an elderly 
one. 

They were mother and daughter. The elderly lady 
was dressed in black that was somewhat faded and 
worn. Her eyes were red with weeping, and the 
= gushed forth anew as Robert handed the young 
ady in. 

Having performed this chivalrous act, he betook 
himself to the farther side of the carriage. 

“Tam so thankful, dear, that you have been put 
into a first-class carriage,’ the elderly lady re- 
marked, in a voice broken with emotion, “It will 
be so much more comfortable for you, and select.” 
“You forget, mamma, that when there is room in 
the second-class I shall have to change.” 

“Oh, I hope there won't be room, darling.” Then 
addressing herself to Robert: ‘Pardon me, sir, 
but may I inquire if you are going far ?”’ 

“To Edinburgh, ma’am.” 

“Indeed! My daughter is also going there, so 








well nigh wreck him, ins to be chronicled as 
this veracious history me 


that you will perhaps be good enough to look after 


her. 
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herand learmpsemething of her history ; forhe flat 

tered himself that for the time being he was the 

See guardian of this charming young 
ri. 

After much reflection he came to the conclusion 
that the fact of his being the sole travelling com- 
panion of the lady, on a long journey by a night 
train, justified him m, to someerxtent, i ing these 
rules which govern society in the drawing-room, 
and exercising a certain amount of travellers’ fa- 
miliarity. 

At this moment he observed—strange that he had 
not observed it before—that several little braids of 
hair, which had escaped from their confinement, 
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“Most willingly, madem,’’ Robert answered, 
slightly confused. 

‘the young lady in question did not seem to 
prove of lier parent’s anxiety, and, as her face red- 
dened, she exclaimed, petulantly : 

‘‘Mamma, how very silly you are.” 

‘Don’t speak to me like that, love,” the mother 
gaid between her sobs. “I think this parting will be 
the death of me. You know that you have never left 
me before. And to go now, and under such circum- 
stances, makes the parting doubly painful. Oh, 
Mary, there is yet time to retract! I beseech you 
to abandon this mad scheme, and go back home 
with me.” 


“Don’t ask me, mamma,” the young lady an-| were dancing wildly about the large, white fo 
swered, beteny i Bas eae to the entreaty by 


of the young lady ; the motive power the 
lightly stamping _ Bor the twentieth time | fair looks being the wind created oy tae sachin, 
Itell youl am as firm as @ zock. Nothing will ° 
alter my determination.” 

Robert was an unwilling ear-witness to this-affect- 
ing dialogue. 

Ho stareé out of the window into the darkness of 
an empty carriage that stood opposite, he 
not divert his thoughts from Mary and her brolsem- 
hearted mother. 

“‘ Stand back there!” shouted the guard, as the 
oa.ae more broke forth into sonorous . wel rd suhoutil 

‘he poor weeping mother passi: mystery 4 wing . 

her daughter, who to all external appeamamee was | youngaman i i and he was determined not to let the aot-drep 
unmewant i until he had learnt more about his 

‘Heaven bless and watch over you, my shila! dre 
Good-bye. Be sure you telegraph and let me know} 
if you have amrived safe. You are sure you have’ 
your money all right ?” 

“ Yes, ma, in the en in my pocket.” 

“Take care oft, love. Heaven blessyou” 

There was@ shrill blast of the guard's 
startling screech of the powerful engine, and 
train movell away distressed lady broke: imto 
audible sobs, amd wawed her handkerchief to her de- 








“I ghall vantere'to differ with you, miss,” Robert 
answaped, trging to be grave, but failing in his at. 
tempt to co a@emile.. “2 thisk your mamma’s 
anxiety, so far from being ridiculous, is very 

If, ae take the liberty of presuming it is 
the caso, you are going to fulfil some situation with 
& view of assisting your mamma, ey: imtentions 
ave no doubt worthy of all praise. I still main- 
tain that every consideration of tenderness is due 
to your mamma, and her parental should 


“Tam sure I do respect my mamma’s feelings ; 
but really the way people lecture me one would 
think that I had no love for her. And Iam sure I 
strive to be a most dutiful daughter ; and because 
I don't want to be » burden to her she thinks [ am 
disohedient. It is too bad, that it is!” 

“Your mamma is a widow, I preseme?” Robert 
asked, softly. 

“Well, papa is not in this country,” was the 
| somewhat evasiveanswer. ‘‘ Miemma has suffered a 
very cruel reverse of fortune within the last few 

through the failure of a bank, and she has 

p to support her family, myselfamd two young 
brothers, by teaching music, for her pride would not 

| let her accept assistance either from her own or 


who are all . 
to Robert, 
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parting 
Mary ‘to look ont of the window and 
wave her hand until the train was ont of the station, 


and her mother couldmo longer be@iscemmed. Shen | had 


she sank back inte the seat, and 

have suffered, it wasemident a 
of concealing her emetion, and the empression ef her 
face seemed to iméicate that it was a dead auke 


within; that hermind was not ruffled by o single | che 


conflicting thenght. 


As the train gushed into the Holloway tunnel | know 


Robert turned and feoked at hia fellow passenger. 
He had not notiesd ther face befeze, amd, as the soft 
light of the fell upon it, hewas struck. Forhe 
was @ sus man, ae well as a reader of 
character, and for ygemng gil the face was « re- 
inarkable one, presemting # etramge combination. I 
say 2 young girl, for certainly she had barely reached 
her nineteenth year. 

A very casual observer would have said of the face 
that it was handsome. Butcloser scrutiny revealed 
the fact that the features were slightly too masculine 
for a young lady. The eyes were large, flashing, 
penetrating ; the nose slightly arched ; the mouth 
firm; the lips thin and delicately red, and when 
parted they disclosed a perfect set of teeth. 

A wealth of fair, wavy hair was negligently 
twisted into plaits and knots, and these again were 
built up into a mound, the top of which was crowned 
by something that was neither hat nor bonnet, but 
@ little patch of pink, gauzy, diaphanous material, 
surmounted with a bunch of flowers. 

Altogether this young woman was peculiarly at- 
tractive, and that man who had been proof against 
the witchery of her looks must indeed have been 
dead to the influence of female beauty. 

She had reached that age when the boundary be- 
tween girlhood and womanhood is crossed, when the 
awkward angie give place to the development and 
roundness of maturity. 

She had only just crossed this boundary line; but 
everything justified the inference that she believed 
herself to be a full-blown woman, capable of think- 
ing and acting independently of all outside assist- 
ance; and possessed of sufficient moral strength 
to struggle with every difficulty and beat down all 
obstacles. 

This was the deduction, at any rate, drawn by 
Robert, as leaning back in the seat, his face half 
hidden in the shadow of the window curtain, he 
studied his vis-a-vis. 

* What is she? Where is she going to? And why 
is she leaving her mother, who is evidently averse 
to the separation ?” 

These were questions the young man asked him- 
self, but the answers that suggested themselves to 
him were by no means satisfactory. 

An air of refinement about her indicated that she 
had been well brought up, but her attire spoke of 
poverty. 

The gloves were old, and rents in several places 
had been carefully darned, while her dress and 
shawl had seen much service, 

Could he have done so without any breach of 
atiquette Robert would have liked to have questioned 





Tee 
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en his own person in a luszutions 
and eostly Austmiliam oppossum-skin rug. he 
gude 


“ Permitme, miss, to spread 
“ Oh, no, thank you, I will aot 
answered. 


“But I must insist,” he esid, laughingly. “You 
gave dee 

take care of 
mamma 


very silly,” amewered, 
rendered by just a touch 


At the same time she submitted herself to be 
earefully and snugly tucked wp im the warm,soft fur. 

“T am sure you are very kind, sir,” she continued, 
when the — was completed to the satisfac- 
sion of both parties, and Robert had once more re- 
tumod his seat. ‘“ But you know I am very mach 
annoyed with mamma for asking you to take char, 
of me; as though she thought I wasn’t able and 
enough to take care of myself. She is a great deal 
too anxious and makes herself quite ill where there 
is really no necessity for it.” 

“ But don’t you think that this anxiety on the 
part of your mamma serves to prove that you are 
very dear to her?” asked Robert, trying to assume 
an important and parental tone. 

Then after a little pause, and seeing that the 
young lady did not intend to vouchsafe any reply 
to that profound observation, he continued : 

“ Besides, if I understood her rightly, this is the 
first time that you have been away from her.’’ 

‘‘ Well, and if itis, I am at a loss to understand 
why that should make her so fidgety. She could 
not expect me to be with her all my life.” 

“That is true, miss ; but possibly there are cir- 
eumstances connected with the first parting that 
make it more than ordinarily painful.” 

bs was a bold stroke, but Robert hazarded it at 
all risks. 

It had an effect, and Robert fancied the hitherto 
imperturbable young woman betrayed a very faint 
sign of emotion. And she leaned her head back so 
as to bring the shadow of the arm of the seat over 
her face, and she played with the little glove which 
had been lying in her lap, and as she did so the 
ed diamond in the gold band flashed in the lamp- 

ight. 

After a pause she answered him, raising her head 
with a nervous impetuosity, and e ing her face, 
which was calm again, save for a htly enhanced 
brilliancy of the eyes: 

“ Well, the circumstances which cause me to leave 
mamma are certainly not pleasant. But then 
I am anxious to assist her—and she seems ‘to 
think that I ought always to remain at home and 
bea child. It is positively ridiculous, and puts me 
out of patience, I declare it does.” 

This was said with a good deal of warmth ; and 
again the pretty face was hidden by the shadow of 
the cushioned arm. 


the more 


am in her large ese. “Ie 


Dp Cc. oh eee 

“Indeed!” Robert enelaimed,: with unfeigne? 
astonishment ; and feeling, be. seareely knew why, 
juste little ag She was so so beantiful, 
so papsnnces, + im the Sapahe of bie natare he 
pitied her. : 

‘The life of a public simger was euch @ 

wigiltalic, And te guumg-amamurn, 
a " this 
tek, endsled by the Sar. om yet, 
enter, perhaps powretee. a an Le 
path. These thoughts fitted quickly 
mind, and » movt tham passing imbterest was 

“Prom the conversation which I could not help 
hearing at the station, I surmise that your mamma 
is not favourable to the profession you have 
chosen ?”” ; 

‘That is the case. She has set her face quite 
against it. Iam sure I cannot tell why. It isa 
very honourable calling, and I am told that my voice 
will quickly enable me torise. If I had not been 
very resolute with her she would not have allowed 
me _ eon anything of the profession ?” 

** Do you know ing 0 profession 

“No; at least I have known a few of the opera 
singers in London,and they have told me that I have 
a beautiful voics, and ought togoon the stage. I 
fon seemageen fond of ‘the opera, but I have never 

many opportunities of going to the theatre. I 
consider I was very fortanate in obtaining this en- 
gagement.” , 

“You replied to an advertizement, I presume ? 

“No; the husband of a lady friend of ours, from 
Covent Garden, has just formed an opera troupe. 
She has heard me sing repeatedly, and wrote offer- 
ing me an engagement in the chorus at two guineas 
a week. Iam sure, instead of mamma being angry 
with me, she ought to feel proud that her daughter 
cat earn exungh money. I shall beable to send 
her at least a pound a week. And only think the 
assistance that will be to her?” 

A sigh escaped from Robert’s lips. He could not 
suppress it. He felt as if he should like to take the 
remecteh iy af ere woman into his own, and plead 
eloquently to to cancel the engagement and go 
back to her sorrowing mother. 

But he did nothing of the kind. He simply 
asked, in an apparently unconcerned way : 

“ You stay in Edinburgh, [ suppose ?” 

' “apo 
7.” 

“You have frionds of course in Edinburgh ?” 

“No; but the husband of my employer is stay- 
tage thave cing taal preustend to spent me geet ale? 
to an hotel. 

“Is the troupe you are about to join perfectly 
solvent? That —, quite sure you will get 

our money regu 3 
wnOh, dear, yo. U had to wie te -ted 
some money to pay my an ie some ni 
saries with, and she sent me ten pounds. I bought 
my brothers some little presents, and I have five 





pounds left until my salary comes due again.” 


res ]) 


—— e 2 
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“ That will be in about five weeks ?” 

“Yes.” 

“then the remaining five pounds will have to last 
that time and provide you with beard and lodging, 
besides pay your fare from town to town ?” 

“ \ly railway fares will be paid madame. As 
for the five pounds E could live upon than that if 
it were necessary.” 


else. Youare trying 
poe = efforts. All =e fre have told me 
the same nonsense and endeavoured to dissuade me 
from going. But I have been as hard as, oak, 


was determined not to be.influenced.”’ 
ing along at a 
slacken its pace, 


The train, which had been amenning 
terrific rate, commenced now to a 
and in a little whiledrew up at animportant station, 
where the carriages would be se ted, and each 
lot forwarded to their respevtive ations. 
“Ten minutes’ wait here, sir!” said a porter, 
putting his head in at the window. 


So Robert opened the door and ped on to the 
platform at the same moment wnat he guard came 


and 


ub. 

'“T will relieve you of your companion now, sir,” 
said the latter. “I've got'room in the sevond-class | 
compartment,” 

“T would rather that you did'not disturb the 
young lady, I will pay whatever differe there is 
when the tickets arecolleeted. But you need not tell 
her that.”” ; 

“Very good, sir.” 

Robert harried to the refreshment-room. There 
he procured some tea aud buns, and, returning to 
the carriage, presented them to his companion. 

“Really you are very kind,” she observed, as she 
took the proffered articles, “A cup of teawill be 
quite refreshing.” 

“T hope so,” he replied. “I should not like you 
to get fatigued. You are under my care, you know, 
aud I am not a little proud of my charge.” 

“ But I expect you will have to resign that charge 
soon,” she said, with a langh. “ You know I am 
only a second-class passenger. And when there is 
room I must leave you.” ' 

“We will not trouble ourselves about that at pre- 
sent. I do not think they will disturb you. So 
you had better make y comfortable for the 
rest of the journey. I should be quite sorry to 
part now until we reach our destination.” 

“Tam extremely o} to you for your attention, 
and I shall not fail to tell mamma how kind you have 
been. She will be delighted.” 

“ But you are a littie premature, miss. We have 
a long way to go, and I may turn outa perfectogre.” 

“ | have not the least fear about that, and I do not 
think I could bein better hands.”’ 

Tnis was said with a. great amount of sincerity, 
and the very susceptible young man coloured a 
little as he replied ; 

’*You pay me a very high compliment, miss, and 
I thank you.” 

The bell rang now, and so he hurried back to the 
refreshment room with the plate and cup. Ina few 
minutes he was seated opposite his charge, and the 
train was rushing on through the darkness of the 


night. 








CHAPTER It 
Thou hast given me, in this beanteous face, 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts, 
= 


Ir was past midnight, aud Rebert observed) that 
his companion was looking a trifle weary,. He told 
her so, but she protested that such was not the 
case. He insisted, however, that a little sleep 
would be beneficial, and so he carefully folded a 
second rug he had, and placed it behind her so as 
to — a pillow. 

8 young couple had been together scarcely 
three hours, and yet by reason of the traveller's 
privileges they had become, so to speak, familiar 
with each other ; and the delicate attentions paid 
by him were thankfally and appreciatively received 
by her, and she thought that he was an exceedingly 
nice gentleman, and in her little heart she felt quite 
glad that many hours would yet have to pass before 
the journey was completed. 

And as she leant back on the soft cushions, feel- 
ing very warm and snug and comfortable, she began 
to wonder whether she would find every one so kind 
as he was, and whether she would always travel so 
luxuriously. It was verynice to be made go much 
of, and she really didn’t know what she would have 
done if she had not met this kind gentleman; and 
after all mamma hadn’t done wrong inasking him to 
take care of her, for it would be a little unpleasant 
for a youug lady to go sucha journey without 
having somebody that she eould speak to and receive 
attention from. 

These and simisar thoughts took shape in her 


| during which sho menta. 








brain, and they in turn gave place to air castles, 
and she imagined herself a prima donna, earning 
fabulous sums of money, and being pelted nightly 
with showers of exquisite bouquets, and then being 
sent for to a luxuriously tered apartment, 
and recei the flattering congratulations of 


ity ; 
nd then her thoughts ran one into the other, 
‘and became confused, and two faces she saw, as it 
were through a kind of haze. One was the tear-wot 
face of her fmamma, and the other the frank and 
manly face of her travelling companion. Then they 
both faded away, and she slept. 

In the meantime thonghts somewhat similar had 
been passing through Robert’s mind. Leaning back 
in his seat, his face in shadow, he had watched his 
charge, and thought that she was ee By 6 retty 
and the blne-bordered silk handkerc over 
the beautiful hair enhanced, if possible, the pretti- 
ness, and he further thought that it was much to be 
regretted that her guileless nature would so soon 
be spoilt by the bad moral atmosphere into which 
she was abont to enter, and he wished very sin- 
cerely that he had a right to exercise some authority 
so that he might induce her to alter her determina- 
tion, and en at length she slept, her face 
delicately flushed, her lips half-parted as if she were 
smiling, Kis foolish heart beat fast, and he thought 
that she was divine. 

He closed his own eyes and tried to doze, but the 
rocking of the flying train, the noise of the wheels 
or the presence of this enchanting young person, or, 
Phink that it woe ‘eally very strange that thie clild. 

it was very strange is child- 

‘woman should have aroused so much interest in 
him, So, very matarally, he asked himself how it 
was. And, after subjecting himself to a process of 
mental analysis, he arrived at the conclusion that 
the cause thereof was this, that she, having been 
carefully ht ap and always under the care of 
a carefal ing mother, had not yet lost the 
sweet simplicity of childhood. And, moreover, 
a fine one, for she was full of a 

ity and possessed of a strong will 

that, with careful management, might be turned to 
excellent account. But she stood at the beginning 
of two paths. The one would lead her into an atmo- 
sphere that would sully her pure nature and cause 
ry eer jmp mind to become a bane to her, while 
a the other were taken life-long happiness might 


“ But how can I aid her?” he continued, still pur- 
suing the chain of thought. 

He was total stranger, did not even know her 
name, and, even if he were in possession of it, by 
what right could he endeavour to influence her ? 
She must go on her way and he must go on his, and 
he hoped fate would deal kindly with her. And so, 
breathing a sigh, the reason whereof he did not 
know, and consoling himself with this very philo- 
sophical ion, he, too, fell asleep. 

Onwards sped the train, seeming to rush from 
darkness towards the light, for the faint gray of the 
morning was spreading itself over the sky ; and pre« 
sently the day fairly broke, and the fields and 
woods were bathed in that mellow light which is 
only observed early on a summer morning. 

At this time the subject of Robert's last waking 
thoughts, having refreshed herself by some two or 
three hours of nourishing sleep, awoke to a sense 
of her surroundings; and the com ment being 
close she rose a gently and let down the oppo- 
site window, ag" eaning out, sniffed up the mor- 
ning fragrance, var indulged im a short reverie, 

ly composed an ‘ Ode to the 
morn,” for you must know that this young woman 
was pooti inclined, she returned to her seat and 
looked with a considerable amount of admiration 
(Luse-the word advisedly) on her companion, who, 
steeped in the blissful unconsciousness of sleep, was 
of course unaware that he was the object of this 
young woman’s scrutiny. 

She continued to gaze at her companion, and the 
more she gazed the more she was convinced he was 
avery kind and nice young gentleman, and she 
was, sure, quite sure, that she could like him ever 
so much, d she wished the time would not go by 
so. rapidly, 

Just as this wish had taken shape in her mind the 
engine broke out into a loud screech, and her com- 
peaion, Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, who, could he have 

own of the thoughts that had just passed 
through the mind of his charge, might have felt ex- 
trem: . y, awoke with a little start. And 
when recovered from the confusion which 
one genetally experiences on suddenly waking up 
in a strange place he stammered forth an apology, 
though he wasn’t quite sure what it was for. 

“ Dear me,’’ he said, rabbing his face with his 
handkerchief, “dear me, I must have been sleeping!” 

Which very profound observation caused the 
young woman to laugh and reply : 

** T should think that yee had, and very soundly 
too, for you were not disturbed by my rising to 
open the window.” 





Robert felt annoyed with himself at having been 
caught napping by this strong-minded young lady. 
Not but that a little reflection, aided by his own 
common ‘sense, would have convincdd him that such 
annoyance was exceedingly stupid. But then human 
nature is so ir heey especially in young people. 
He, however, felt constrained to retaliate according 
to the wont of persons similarly situated, and so in 
the blandest of tones he said : 

“T hope you are refreshed by your sleep, miss ? 
Before I was foolish enouzh to yield to tho in- 
fluences of slumber I had the pleasure of beholding 
you steeped in forgetfulness, and | assure you you 
presented a very Karming picture indeed—quite a 
sleeping beauty.” 

* Oh, fie, sir!” cried the little woman, as her face 
became scarlet, and very properly feeling that such 
flattery ought to be nipped in the bud. ‘“‘I really 
cannot listen to such foolish compliments.” 

And Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, by reason of the 
* still, small voice,” which told him that he deserved 
the rebuke, felt a little abashed. - 

The train had now come to standstill in a largo 
station, and on ascertaining that fifteen minutes 
would be allowed for refreshments Robert alighted 
and made his way to the buffet. He invested several 
shillings in the purchase of some nice hot chocolate 
and milk, together with some delicate sandwiches, 
and sundry little lamps of mystery which generally 
pass under the name of light pastry. 

Having procured these articles he returned to the 
carriage, and insisted upon his charge “ making a 
good breakfast, for he was sure she would be faint.” 

She was of course very grateful, and found some 
difficulty in expressing her gratitude, and assured 
him that she should not partake of the delicacies he 
had spread before her without he joined. And so 
perforce he had tocomply. Consequently these two 
very foolish young people enjoyed their téte-d-téte 
breakfast ; and he, medical man though he was, 
was induced by reason of her persuasion to partake 


her | of some of the lumps of mystery, setting indigestion 


and biliousness at defiance. But he felt, so inherent 
is stupidity in the natures of susceptible young 
men, that this little lady was so very charming 
that nothing would have been too costly to have 

resented to her, and could he have done so he would 
Sone given her a jewelled chalice filled with ambro- 
sial nectar. or some other equally mythological and 
classical beverage whervin she might have pledged 
him, 

Having finished the repast he gathered up the 
empty cups and plates, and returned with them to 
the buffet. 

“ What a very kind gentleman indeed,’’ thought 
the young lady, when he had gone, “ I should like to 
know his name.” 

Then, quite instinctively, she took up the blue-bor- 
dered silk handkerchief, which had been lying upon 
a vacant seat, and, referring to one of the corners, 
she saw thereon inscribed in minute characters, the 
whole tastefully surrounded with a border of sprigs, 
the name * Robert Ainsleigh.” 

Her curiosity being thus satisfied, and having 
mentally ejaculated, ‘‘ What asweetly pretty name!” 
she in a moment of abstraction put the blue-bordered 
handkerchief into her pocket, and fell to thinkiag 
that Mr. Robert Ainsleigh was the nicest and kindest 
gentleman she had ever met with. 

The subject of her thoughts returned at this mo- 
ment, bearing in his hand a bunch of sweet-smell-. 
ing flowers, which he had procured from a country- 
woman who was on her way to the neighbouring 
market town, 

* Do you like flowers?” he asked, as he handed 
them to his companion. 

‘* Passionately fond of them,” she delightedly ex- 
claimed, as she took the proffered bouquet, and 
vigorously sniffed in its fragrance, ‘Oh, what 
beauties!” she continued, her eyes sparkling and 
her pretty face aglow with just a touch of enthu- 
siasm. 

There were roses, pansies, geraniums, pinks and 
some of the graceful maiden-hair fern—altogether 
as pretty a floral combination as he could have 
selected. 

The train was once more whirling along at a high 
rate of speed, and these two young people became 
quite chatty, though for some time the conversation 
consisted of but the usual commonplace remarks 
about the beauty of the country through which they 
were passing. Butas she talkedso Mr. Robert Ains- 
leigh’s admiration for her grew. And he discovered 
to his delight that she was not only a good conver- 
sationalistjbut extremely well informed, and gave 
him a good deal of historical information about the 
different places through which they were travel- 
ling. 

After a considerable time had elapsed she laid 
her bunch of flowers on the seat, and leaned back 
to enjoy a few,moments’ repose, for the running fire 
of conversation long kept up had slightly exhausted 
her. 

He reached over and took the bouquet and pro- 
ceeded to make a selection of some of the best of the 
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flowers. These he carefully arranged with a prett; 

backing of the fern. Then, opening a small travel- 
ling-bag, he took out a little leather case containing 
odds and ends useful to a tourist. There were a 
small pair of scissors and a tiny lancet and some 
needles and thread and a few skeins of coloured silk. 
Selecting one of the latter, a light blue, he drew outa 
length, and tied up the little aa of flowers, and 
having completed his task he handed the small 
nosegay to his companion. She, as was natural, 
guessing what he intended it for, proceeded to pin 
z to the front of her dress, remarking at the same 

ime: 

“ Oh, really you are too kind.” And then with 
childish ingenuousness she said: ‘“ Do you know, 
I will keep this little bunch as long as I live as a 
memento of one of the happiest journies I ever 
made in my life.’ 

Whereat he expressed himself highly compli- 
mented, and path with an inward sense of self- 
gratification. 

And so this vary foolish couple continued to chat 
gaily and compliment each other until the train 
stopped at the station nextbefore Edinburgh, where 
the tickets are collected. 

Then they were reminded that all pleasures must 
soon end, and that the best of friends must " 
and into the heart of each entered that undefined 
sense of interna] sorrow which one experiences 
on having to separate from a very pleasant and 
agroeable travelling companion. 

The ticket-collector appeared at the door, and 
Robert took the young lady’s ticket and handed it 
and his own, together wit! a sovereign, the amount 
of the excess fare, to the man. 

It was necessary for the collector to give a written 
acknowledgment of the payment, and this of course 
betrayed Robert’s little scheme to his companion, 
who, as soon as the guard had gone, said.in a tone 
that was meant to be severe: 

‘* Really, sir, yon had no business to have paid 
the money. And I have been exceedingly stupid to 
remain here, knowing that the extra amount would 
be charged. I shall tell the guard that he is very 
much to blame for not putting me into a second- 
class carriage.” 

Robert only laughed merrily at this rebuke as he 
replied that the guard was not to blame. 

__ ‘Tam sure mamma would be very much annoyed 
if she knew it,” continued the fiery young lady, 
* andI am very angry with you, sir, I am indeed.” 

And she pouted her pretty lips as if she really 
meant what she said. 

Robert only \aughed the more as he remarked that 
ne was ‘convinced her mamma would exonerate 
him from any blame if she was appealed to.” 

Farther conversation was prevented by the en- 
trance of the train into the terminus, which was all 
bustle and confusion, consequent on the arrival of 
a train ‘‘ from the south.” 

The young lady, whohad been looking ont of the 
window and frantically waving her handkerchief at 
= person in the crowd, drew in her head and 
Bald: 

“T see the gentleman who is waiting for me,” 
and she proceeded to gather up her things ready for 
departure. 

In a few minutes the gentleman appeared at the 
carriage door. He bore the unmistakable stamp of 
the “ professional.” He was dark and swarthy, 
with a very sinister expression of countenance, that 
was rather heightened bya heavy black moustache. 
He wore a jaunty hat, turned up at the brim, a 
red necktie, fastened with a pin in which glittered 
some paste diamonds, and his waistcoat was mado 
of a large and gaudy check. 

He presented a very vulgar and coarse appearance, 
a circumstance that Robert did not fail to notice 
and feel grieved at. 

When she had acknowledged the greeting of this 
man, who gruflly exclaimed as he took her delicate 
little hand in his own coarse, bejewelled, and dirty 
fingers: ‘ Well, young woman, so you've arrived. 
I’m very glad you have had so much good sense,” 
she turned to Robert and said, in a tone that un- 
mistakably bore trace of sorrow: 

** Good-bye, sir, and thank you very, very much 
for your great kindness.” 

He took her hand, soft and white, and retained 
it in his own for a moment, while he said : 

“Tam really extremely sorry to part from you, 
and I wish it had been my right to keep you in 
sight and offer you some protection, for you will 
need it.” 


The self-reliance had come back as_ she 
answered : 
“Tam quite able to protect myself, sir. Never- 


theless I am grateful to you for the good feeling 
you express.” 

In another moment she had gone, and Robert 
stood on the step watching her down the platform. 
He saw her go to the van and claim her lucgage, 
and then she and her employer departed and were 
driven away in a cab. 

“I don’t like that fellow,” Robert thought, as he 


turned into the carriage and proceeded to strap up 


his rugs. 
In fact, he felt that merge bs had never spoken 
a word with him or seen man before that he 
positively hated him. 

As he cast his eyes round the porioge te see if he 
had got all his things he noticed a folded envelope 
lying in one corner of the seat she had occupied. 

He picked it up. It contained a letter, and the 
superscription on the envelope was Miss Mary 
Holmwood, 12, Bayham Street, Camden Town, 
London, and it bore the Edinburgh post-mark. 

He hadn’t a doubt that that was the name of the 
young lady who had so pleasantly beguiled the hours 
occupied by the journey He stood for a moment 
irresolute. He would like to return the letter to 
her, but, of course, she had gone and he knew not 
where to find her, What should he do? Then the 
thought struck him that, as the writing was in a 
bold, masculine hand, it was from her employer, the 
man she had gone away with.. It would, therefore, 
probably contain an address to which he could for- 
ward the letter. Should he be penne in openi 
it? Would it be any breach of honour to do so? 
He asked himself these questions, and he answered 
them. Under the circumstances he thought he was 
justified. 

He drew the letter out, and he was astounded to 
find a five-pound note wrapped up with it. This, 
then, was the money the poor girl had spoken of, 
and that her mother asked her about at the London 
station. 

He would willingly have forfeited five pounds 
himself could he have restored this note to her there 
and then, for after what she had told him he could 
not doubt it was all she possessed in the world, 
and that its loss would involve her in endless 
misery. 

There was no address in the letter. It was simply 
Edinburgh and date. bert saw im an instant 
that it was from her employer, and he could not 
help reading it. It was evidently in answer to one 
she had senthim. It ran: 

“ Mapam—Your mother has no business to try 
and influence you. I will not cancel your qrenge: 
ment, for she consented to signing it. You 
must come at once. Should you fail to do go, I 
shall take legal action. Hoping you will see the 
policy of avoiding this unpleasant course, I am, 
yours truly, ‘A. R.’” 
As Robert read this the blood coursed morequickly 
through his veins. It was a cowaxdly letter, He 
saw that for the writer had been afraid to sign his 
name. Moreover, he felt that the innocent girl, 
fresh from her mother’s side, and rich in the beauty 
of youth and purity, had been trapped by some un- 
principled villain, 

How could he aid her? He was an utter stranger 
and had no power to act. He could at least take 
some means to restore the letter to her. He would 
telegraph to her mother, at the address given on the 
envelope. 

Instructing a porter to put his luggage into a cab, 
he hurried to the telegraph office, and soon the wires 
were flashing his message to the metropolis. 

“After your daughter left the carriage I picked 
up a lett2r containing a bank note. I am anxious 
to immediately restore it, bat do not know where to 
find her. Please inform me by telegraph. 

* RoBert AINSLEIGH, Waverley Hotel.” 

Having sent off this message, he drove to the 
Waverley Hotel, where he had rooms engaged, and 
where he was to meet his friend, Charley Eldon. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. Joun Ax1 trson, of New York, has resolved 
to give Garibaldi annuity of 11,000 dollars. 

‘Tue Czar has .\ \‘erred the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Stanislav \" Prince Ibrabim, the son of 
the Khedive. i. 

A Russian genthym%n otmea C=s!! Dutline has 
wagered that he will travel: from Vienna o Paris in 
13 days in a troik., drawn Sy three hurses driven by 
his Tarta> coachm'‘n Sau ka. 

Tue anticipated \ar bet veen China and Japan has 
been averted, China admits that her conduct in For- 
mosa was wrong, and the dis,ate has been settled 
by her paying Japan an indemnity of 500,000 taels, 
which is equivalent to 109,6562. 13s, 4d. in English 
money. 

Tue dress cf the Lady Mayoress at the civic 
banquet was coiaposed of rich pale blue poult de soie, 
trimmed with point gaze lace and velvet, the corsage 
ornamented with diamonds and emeralds, Train of 
blue velvet, trimmed with silver fox; necklace of 
diamunds and emeralds, with diamond pendants. 
Tiara of diamonds. 

PseTROLEUM IN GERMANY.—The discovery of 
petroleum springs on the Liineberg Heaths: in 
Northern Germany promises to convert this once 
barren and apparently unavailable tract iuto what 
might by comparison be designated as an. Eldorado, 

Borings were made at Oberg by Hanoverian and 





French surveyors as early as 1863, but then the 





measures taken failed to confirm the opinion which 
had been previously advanced of the presence of oil, 
Since then the heath has been drained and rendered 
fit for cultivation, and recently it has been shown 
that petroleum can be obtained by simple borings, 
and that at some spots, as at the village of Wietze, 
the sand is saturated with rock oil. in this part of 
the heath since 1852, when the owner of the land 
caused a shaft to be sunk, petroleum has been ob- 
tained without intermission, although the process 
adopted for its extraction has consisted in little more 
than a mere washing of the sand, through which the 
oil was suffered to run into vessels prepared for its 
reception. In clearness,’ purity, and specific weight 
the Lune oil is said to be identical with the 
American rock-oils, and it is almost without smell 
of any kind. It is understood that the right to bore 
for oil over the best part of this valuable district has 
been acquired by a body of English capitalists. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD: 


As the bright summer days slowly lengthen, 
To the home of our childhood we turn ; 

For its peace and its kindly enjoyments 
Our world-weary spirits will yearn ; 

We throw off our earth yokes and fetters, 
And, folding our hands for awhile, 

We joy in the rest of the farmhouse 
And the mother’s dear, welcoming smile. 


There’s no room in our home in the city 
Like that nook nestled under the eaves, 

With its one little dim-lighted window 
Half-hidden by shimmering leaves, 

Where our hearts often thrilled to the musio 
That rang through those glad, sunny 

hours, © 

When to live was bliss beyond measure, 
And life’s paths were all glowing with 
* flowers. 

There’s no niche like that chair by the fire- 


side, 
That enfolds in its sheltering arms 
The form of the dear, aged grandma, 
With her wrinkles and silvery charms ; 
The hands and the feet, once so earnest 
In labours of love, would fain rest ; 
But the heart, never weary in giving, 
Still in loving and giving is blest. 
There’s no feast like the feast that awaiteth 
When loving hearts joyfully meet, 
And around the old family table 
The cirele again is complete ; 
When manhood forgets its world-armour, 
And womanhood recks not of care, 
As they glide back to youth’s precious 
morning, 
Its joyfulness once more to share. 
There’s no fruit like the fruit of that orchard 
The sunny cheek, golden or brown, 
Of the mellow and spicy home apples 
hess ss the burdened trees gladly drop 
own ; 

For the fragrance of loving hearts lingers 
In the product of hands that are still, 
And the trees the dear father once cultured 

The hope of the planter fulfil. 


We leave the old homestead in autumn, 
But we tarry as long as we may, 
For the magical spell of our childhood 
In its thraldom still holds us to-day ; 
But memory will still fondly linger 
Around the spot first known as home, 
And thither our thoughts will keep turning, 
Though distant our wayward feet —_ x 
. SN. 











Russta AND Her Prosprcts.—In many ways the 
progress of Russia has produced an amount of 
popular happiness and peaceful improvement 
amongst her numerous millions superior to that 
attained by the great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Western Europe, and even of some districts of Great 
Britain, But a broadening shadow is gradually 
spreading over this fair prospect—the cloud of ex- 
cessive militaryism. The Russian army, even on & 
peace footing, is swelled to more than a million and 
a half of soldiers. Conscription seems likely to 
become the same universal plague throughout the 
empire which it has become in war-desolated, army- 
ruined France. And if Russia do not take heed, 
her armaments will be her ruin, instead of her safety, 
and they may probably break up her empire and 
break down herthrone. For this growing militaryism 
bas already driven thousands of her most industrious 
and most useful subjects, the Mennonites of the 
Volga, into voluntary exile in America. A hundred 
thousand more are only reluctantly re:vined in Rus-ia 
by the promises of the Government that the conscrip- 
tion shall not be enforced in their case—promises 
which they hesitate to trust or act upon, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
There is no more mercy in him than there is 
milk in a male tiger. Shakespeare. 

Tue beautiful bay of Naples was lying in its stil! 
beauty beneath the full moon of a lovely summer 
evening. 

The Countess Ramouski was standing inside the 
open balcony window in an upper apartment of the 
cottage described in a former chapter. 

The room in which she stood was a boudoir, inside 
which was her dressing-room. 

The boudoir was furnished with the same beautiful 
simplicity which marked the rest of the cottage. A 
richly-toned cabinet piano, in an ormolu and gold 
case; a harp, the. frame of which was a marvel of 
chaste gilding; mirrors, fine pictures, dark-blue and 
gold furniture of the richest velvet ; crystal chande- 
liers glittering with hundreds of rose-cut pendants, 
reflecting back the softened, luxurious light of the 
pink wax candles with which the room was lighted, 

The countess stood inside the apartment, looking 
over from the open balcony window on the fair scene 
below—above, where sea and sky seemed to be one. 

She was dressed in full ball costume, If she had 
had her own will she would have spent the evening 
alone, and in the quiet repose of her own room. But 
in the morning she had promised her husband before 
his departure that she would attend the ball at the 
house of the British embassy, and she dressed early, 
60 that she could rest previous to the time she ex- 
pected her cousin, Lord. Colambre, to accompany her, 
in place of her absent lord. 

She was thinking of the events of the morning, and 
aid to herself : 

“Can I ever expect my heart to beat quietly again ? 
Can I ever know the happiness of my past life? To 
what a life of deceit and unrest has the sight I saw, 
the words I heard this morning, consigned me! How 
strange that the one I loved so dearly, mourned for 
with such persistent sorrow for eight long years, I 
should now dread and loathe as the evil star of my 
destiny. ‘And yetit is not strange. The love of my 
girlhood was handsome, gay and gentlemanly, his 
words sounded like sweet ‘music; this terrible 
man is coarse and low, his words couched in lan- 
guage as common as the clothes he wears. Yet, 
alas! alas! he has the face and features of my girl- 
hood’s love; it is impossible there could be any mis- 
take. My eyes, my ears, every sense but my poor 
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[4 DESPERATE WOMAN,] 


fluttering heart, tells me itis he. Before he spoke 
one word I knew him; I could have told my doom 
as surely at that moment as I can now. There is 
but one way in which it can end. It may be leng- 
thened out—he may be bought off for months, or 
perhaps years, but the end must come at last. And 
between this time and the day that is to end it all I 
am to lead a life of deceit the most horrible, because 
Iam of my own will deceiving one who is dearer 
to me than life. And when the dénouement comes, 
and he will know all, he will despise and hate me 
for this last act of deceit, this living day by day as 
his wife, knowing that I am bound to that low, 
coarse man, more than for the past long falsehood to 
which I gave my tacit acknowledgment. Oh, it is 
too terrible to think of it, Surely it would be better 
far to go away to some foreign land, where the 
sight of his handsome face, the sound of his dear 
voice could never come to haunt me with the memory 
of happiness I have lost.” 

A click of the garden gate drew her eyes from the 
sea and sky they had rested on for the last quarter 
of an hour to the garden under the balcony. 

And there, coming up the drive with the same 
lounging step he had used in the morning, was the 
sailor who had turned all the happiness of her life 
into gall and wormwood. 

* Merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
handsin agony. “ There he is, come to torment me 
before the time. Oh, my Heavenly Father!” she 
said, closing her eyes as she spoke the words, “ give 
me strength to choose the right path, however full 
of thorns it may seem ; forgetting my own mean 
self-seeking, may I at all hazards act worthy of 
Adolph Ramouski’s wife.” 

Standing as she did in front of the lighted 
chandelier, her figure appeared in full relief to the 
gaze of the man, who looked upon her as if she were 
a vision of beauty. Her trailing white satin dress, 
with its costly flounces of antique lace, looped with 
long wreaths of purple and crimson morning-glories, 
was such as he had never before looked on, Her 
tiara of diamonds, her necklace and bracelets of the 
same priceless gems, which had been in the Ramouski 
family for centuries, made the man’s avaricious 
nature leap within him. 

“ Ha, al!” eaid he, almost aloud. “It is as old 
Ludovick said. The Ramouskies are rich in jewels. 
If every one of these diamonds don’t find their way 
into my hands before long I deserve to be whipped 
for my stupidity, that’s all.” 

He saw her clasp her hands in agony, saw her close 
her eyes during her silent prayer, knew well the 
look of horror on cheek and brow ; and he felt no 





pity, had no mercy on the poor, stricken woman. 
from whose life he had blotted out every ray of 
peace. 

He turned the knob of the door. It yielded to his 
touch, and walking into the lighted hall, he quickly 
made his way up to the room where the unfortunate 
countess stood in her despair. 

Her very misery gave her a strength not her own 
as she turned to him with all the hauteur she was 
mistress of, aud said : 

“* What brings you here ?’’ 

“I came to see you, my dear,” was the sailor's cool 
reply. “I heard your count would not be back till to- 
morrow, and I thought you might be lonesome with- 
out one or the other of us.” 

The man chuckled as he spoke, while Eugenie’s 
eyes flashed with the rage which was fast taking 
place of the fear and despair she felt a few minutes 
before. 

“ I desire that you leave this house instantly, and 
that you no more trouble me with your hateful pr: 
sence.” 

** Hoity toity! we’re on our high horse, are we ? 
Well, I’ll not leave this house till you come with me, 
or you give me some of the jewels you have on.” 

“ The jewels are my noble husband's, and you shall 
never touch one of them ; I desire——” 

He interrupted her with: 

“ Faith, I'll touch them and take them too,” seiz- 
ing ber arm as he spoke. 

She twisted her arm from his grasp, and darting 
across the room to where the bell-pull hung, ex- 
claimed, in a determined voice : 

“Ti you don’t leave me instantly, I shall have 
every mau in the house round you in a moment, and 
in half an hour you shall be in prison for rob- 
bery.” 

“Not if I know it,” was his reply. ‘It’s not 
robbery for a man to take off the jewels his wife 
wears.” 

He again approached her, when she laid hold of 
the bell-rope, aud said, in a deliberate toue: 

“ | have made up my mind to leave this house; it 
is the same to me if I go now or to-morrow, Move 
but a step and you shall be in firm keeping to- 
night!” 

“ A very pretty paragraph for the morning’s paper 
that would make. No, I don’t want that; let’s make 
acompact. You give me the diamonds, the whoie 
lot of them, an’ I’ll never come near you again. You 
can scream and make a row when I’m off, and say 
you've been robbed.” 

She stood with bated breath, looking on the man 
who was tempting her to become a felon. 
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He misunderstood her silence, construing it into 
hesitation, and said: 

“T’ll take any oath you like never to come near 

ou again. I’ll even take another name and let 
Koville slide.” 

“ Silence, villain!” she cried, as she shook with 
passion aud self-detestation that she could ever have 
done in the past what would expose her to the degra- 
dation of such a proposition, “My cousin, Lord 
Colambre, will be here shosfly. He:shall know all; 
and this night you will be com#igned ‘by ikim, at my 
instance, to the gaol. 

“Ha! there he is!” sheexdiaimed, in glad ‘tones, 
as the sound of approaching wheels was lear iin the 
distance. “Thank Heaven, lhe will end tii, A, 
vigamist can have mo over me.” j 

She flew past him, out on the ‘balcony, stretching 
out her arms to the-approashing vehicle, and as she 
did so calling aloud: f 

**Colambre, Colambre !’’ 

“Ye needn’t make such a noise,” said the sailor ; | 
“T'm off, and perhaps I won’t come mear ye again | 
unless my wife dies.” 

As he spoke he left the house at a much quicker’ 
ne than that he had used ‘in entering it, saying te; 

imeelf : 

“| wouldn't take # bargain of her, silkand flounces | 
and all. I wish I mayn’t have spoilt my gooé for- 
tune ; that rampagin’ woman woulil es soon j 
herself in the seajustnowas not. J’mafraid 
founded greed hes killed the gosse wi’ the ggdliien’ 
eggs. By golly, that’s not Lord Colambrels eoadh| 
afterall. That’s a -good thought,” ssid he, with «) 
hoarse langh, “ET? take a small message from ‘her | 
ladyship to Lord Golambre, and tll ‘him he’s not 
wanted, and she'll ‘hawe time to cool her: be- 
fore to-morrow morning. Gad! she’llmot tella word 
of it. By taking it easy I can tapithe cask atodd 
times all the term of natural life.” 

Eugevie sew ithe: pass, aud, looking at the 
clock on the mantelshelf, knew that Lord ‘Colambre 
would not come for over an hour, ‘She did nottske 
an instant for reflection, but ringing for her maid, ' 
said: 

‘* Write a note in my name to Lord Colambre, say- 
ing I am too unwell to go to the ball to-night, and 
have it sent at once.” 

“IT am glad, my lady, you are not to go ont ; your 
cheeks and lips are like scarlet, and when I was 
dressing you you trembled as if you was going to 
take a fever. Won't I wait to undress you first ?” 

“No, I shall undress without your help. You meed 
not come up again till Tring for you.” 

“ Whatever is the:matter?” asked the:girl of her- 
self as she went off to write the note. “I have been 
with her for fourteen years and I uever saw her like 
this before.” 

Eugenie removed the jewels with trembling haste, 
and putting them into her jewel-case, locked‘and laid 
it on her dressing-table, her dress was next taken off 
as quickly as'the tremor in her heart would permit 
hands to work. When off, the beautiful satin robe, 
fit garb for a princess, was cast aside as if it had 
been a thing of paught. The flowers she had worn 
in her bosom, the bunch of moss-roses, she laid on her 
husband's dressing-table, first winding round the 
stems a slip of white paper on which was written: 

“ Por my darling Adolph.” 

“ These will be withered and dead by the time ‘he 
sees them,” said she, great tears falling down on the 
flowers as she spoke, “fit emblem of the lost, wrung 
heart which will beat for him while it ‘bas life.” 

She dressed herself in the simplest dress she had 
—a black silk with very little trimming, and, putting 
a change of linen in asmall valise, she went to the 
room where the children slept. 

Bending over each fair face, she kissed the sleep- 
ing girls many times, her tears falling down like 
rain, 

Her sleeping children, lying in her sight, wore fast 
taking away her resolution. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands in agony 
of soul, “how can I leave them—my happy home, 
my darling husband, all I have loved so dearly—to 
wander alone among strangers, perhaps in bitter 
poverty unto my life’s end? And yet how can I tell 
him that I have been a false deceiver from the first 
hour I saw him ?—that Fitzgerald was a wife and a 
mother years before she ever saw his face? Alas! he, 
with his high temper, his hatred of everything false 
and low, would spurn me from him! No, there is 
but one path left for me to tread ; my life must end in 
the poverty and ‘toil I made choice of the night I left 
Colambre Castle. It is not possible that Count 


Ramouski could pernrit a woman to live with him as 
his wife whose first husband is alive—a man low 
enough to become a felon.” 

She knelt at the bedside of her children and pray ed 
to her Father in Heaven to keep them from the ter- 
rible fate which had been hers. 


r riding the woods.an’ hilleon your pony, 
an T titeoc ye whin yo wit wid ‘him ‘at 


throw er idiecan gone 





She kissed them again with closed eyes, and 


hurried from the room. She could not trust herself 
to look again on what she held so dear, and must 
never see again until the time of the restitution of all 
things. 

a more she was in her boudoir, her hat 
and sealskin jacket on, speaking to Lovell. 

‘The man wore’a face whiter and of deeper 
than her own @e he replied to what she had vim : 

“ My dear lady, think of what you aredoing! Tou | 


cannot work for your self—you do not know ‘he | pl 


meaning of such a life—your heart would burst first. 
Fer-mercy’s seke ! let:me go with you. I can work, | 
‘but never.” 
“Tt must be all as Isay,” replied the countess, 
with calmness of demeanour ily in contrast 
with ithe ‘beating of her heart. “ Youheve 
swernand called the Heavens to witness that you 
‘willdowy bidding. Will you break your oath al- 


“J willmever break it;; I will serve you while I 
lheve life-and breath. Iearried ye in my arms when 
was bite yearling ; Ifollowed ye ye was a. 


ithe whole world widn't keep ye from, an’ a pon 
let wWidsye now to'be your-servant 4ill ye die, 
polanke me the sorrowdulest:men that ever walked 


‘Buglish as bis 

‘betters, ‘but in his dissress at the of being 
separeted from one whom he had , 
Sinee the day she was born, ‘his tongue wanit back to 4 
‘the language of his :youth—the languagedf his own, 
Hovell land. 

“You cannot come with me now, Lovell. Youlhave 
tto wait and watch oy See ‘ ‘ 


She paused for:amoment,and, lodking ‘the.old man , 
full in the face, said: 

“I bid you think on Gern’s steel.” 

The old man sank on his.knees.before her, and said, 
in a clear, solemn tone which rang through the apart- 
meut: 

“T will do your bidding unto blood!” 

Engenie sat silent for some moments, her hands 
covering her face. It was the last struggle; she 
rose with a face whiter than many go to the grave 
with, and, followed by the old man, left her beautiful 
home by the bay of Naples, never to enter ‘its doors 
again. 

eWhen outside the gate she turned round to look 
once more on the home where she was a0 ‘beloved 
and honoured. 

Her children had wakened up ss she eft their 
room, aroused probably by her kisses. They were 
both at the window in their nightgowns, lookiug out 
on the moonlit lawn. 

They saw their mother’s face as she looked up, 
and smiling they kissed their hands and nodded their 
little fair heads. 

The next sight was almost too much for the poor 
mother, and she hurried on, shrinking with dread of 
the unknown future. One only part of ‘her weary lot 
she realized now as surely as she would on the day 
when she laid down to die. In storm or shine—in 
weal or woe—she must never look into Adolph 
Ramouski’s eyes, never touch his hand again. And 
she cried aloud in her great despair: 

“Adolph! Adolph —adieu for ever more {” 





CHAPTER XII. 
Things out of hope are compassed oft with 
venturing. Shakespeare. 
“Tr will be twenty minutes before the train starts 
for Broughton ?”’ said Sir Ralph Trevylian, address- 
ing the ticket-clerk at the railway station of St. 
Armand’s. 
“ Yes, sir; fall twenty minutes.” 
“ Can you allow me to sit and smoke my cigar by 


for twenty miles round, and conld obtain no tidings 
of the one he so earnestly desired to have in his 
power. 

He was now on his way home to Trevylian, think- 
ing that most likely Ethel had prece@ed him there in 
search ofher child, and that probably he would come 
in contact with her, or, at all eve earn something 
‘by uld get on her track. 

ing his cigar there fmranything but a 
easaut mood, when suddenly he was attracted by 
‘some one talking to the tickesdlerk,'by a voice very 
like that of the one he aoug 

oon ‘one the chek 
person ngio 
the tickut office, which vane 

“{ want.» ‘ticket for Bro 

1 on his ear. 
lass ?” agieed ‘the clerks. 
Mb, yes. Whemwill the tvain arrive at Brough- 
ton ?” é 
“ Abont four 6‘dinckiin the morning.” 

The voice to Ralph — with such 
t. i tonée,ias.if speaking to 

: ' ce window: 


waiting-room, the 
a w ip 

@ ladies’ room. 

y" were the first 


oe! 
iby flee \o'clock, and the 
tothe castioand find 
jis awake ;I have 

E age} qwithime.” 
¥ . Suen as ‘that;” said another 
female voice, wh ‘Ralph at ome recoguized as 
thet. of the ea wife, Whose cottage he had 


rate you'll be aaoreeatidfieal:diter' ye: bave seen 
‘the little pn ma weere.only atiadistance; an’ = 
ye cannot pat! bh , nat igo straight 
to fan eeenaemmaiese aan villain,” 


Sir Ralphsmiled@iinfientiith ttsiamgph as he listened 





waka til been absent getting the 


| tidkeet witiile Ethel and Dolly spoke of the child, now 
wéturned, wna ‘Sir 


Ralph.sigmed to him not to close 
the wiinibow. 
now," ~; “it will take me al} 


ny teldaoanehaaee 1 comes home. Good- 


bye,and Heaven speed you. I'll be sure to be here 
to meet you the night after to-morrow, an’ I’ll keep 
your child, an’ be real good to him.” 

“I know you! be goed ‘to Vim, aed you must take 
this watch and chain. I wish I had something better 
to give you.” 

“Indeed, 1 won't ‘take your beautifal watch and 
chain ; it’s too fine for the like o’ me.” 

“ You mast take it. lowe my Hberty to you—per- 
haps my life, You'll offend me very’ mach if you 
don’t, So good-bye, and be sureto meet me here 
again.” 

“Well, it’s too bad 'to‘take your pretty watch from 
you. I'll give it to Bill, an’ tell him what L-did, an’ 
he’ll see it was for the best. ‘He‘hada silver watch 
once, but he was forced tw sell it in ‘the winter he 
was so ill off.” 

*-Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

The earl’s daughter andthe peasant woman kissed 
one another, and the foriner sat watching with tear- 
ful eyes'the figure of her hunrblé frivnd as 2 -disap- 
peered in the distance. . 

The whistle sounded, the train had eome, and in 
few minutes Ethel was comfortably seuted ‘in the 
carriage, congratulating herself that ‘in'a short time 
she would be in the porter’s lodge, and im all proba- 
bility before another night closed she would have her 
child in her arms. 

The railway officials were busy lighting the lamps. 
The compartment Dthel sat im-was still erveloped in 
darkness, and she-sat with closed eyes enjoying the 
repose and ease‘offered by the cushioned seut. 

Some one came in; she heard low talking ‘to the 
guard, and then in'the same moment thetrain started, 
and the lamp in the carriage was turned up, flooding 
the compartment she satin with light. 

Sir Ralph Trevylian was seated opposite to her, 
his eyes fixed on her face! 

Her eyes for a moment lost the power of sight, her 





your fire? The nightis cold, andI hate to sit 
those fellows in what you call the gentlemen’s wait- 
ing-room.” 

As Sir Ralph spoke he threw his card down on the 
ticket-clerk’s desk. The young man looked at it, and 
immediately placed a chair by the stove, replying in 
a manner befitting the rank of his visitor. 

Sir Ralph was in no very good humour. His in- 
terview with the doctor’s wife bad resulted in her 
threatening him with exposure, as having desired her 
husband to put a sane woman in irons, and also to 
lash her until she consented to an unnatural and un- 
lawful marriage, ending up by bidding him search for 
Ethel himself if he wanted her ; she could not trouble 
herself about any one but her husband. 


heart stopped its beating, and she tooked around her 
to see if there was any possibility of escape. If at 
that moment she could'bave thrown herself ‘under 
the wheels of the carriageshe would have done so. 

“Com yourself, my love,” said Sir Ralph, ip 
a soft voice, as if addressing one wlic had been his 
life compation—one whom he had never injured. 

And as he spoke he seated himself closely beside 
the poor frightened girl, encircling’ her waist with 
his arm. 

Ethel shrieked aload for help, but in vain. Her 
struggles only served to make her tormentor clasp 
her more closely to bis bosom, and endeavour to 
smother ber cries with his hated kisses. 

It-seemed to Hthel that by this gross insolence he 
was endeavouring to drive her mad in reality, so that 





Now Sir Ralph had searched in every direction 
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be might with impunity consign'her'to a madbouse, 
avd thus glut his feelings'of revenge for her scorn, 

(She was mistaken. man was passionately in 
love with her, was determined to :possess:her at ‘all 
risks, on any terms; ‘if by fair means well—if not, 
he would try foul—more foul than ‘even those hehad 
already had recourse to. 

Twice during’the night the doorof the 
ment in whieh they sat was'opened by the:guard. 
Each time Ethel prayed'to the man*in ‘bevesehing 
words to resewe her from the power of the hated 
man who held ‘rer so firmly in his strong-arme. 

Sir Ralph ‘merely touched his’ fordhead ifi- 
cantly with his forefinger, pointing to her's ‘and 
crushed dress, and ™ some indistinet words. 
It was sufficient. The man quietly withdrew, giving 
Sir Ralph a ‘look of respectful y: 

On the second occasion Ethel thought she distin- 
guished the words “ my daughter” es ‘what: her tor- 
mentor said to the guard. 

“Tam not his daughter!” she exdlaimed, with 
earnest vehemence, “I am the wife of hie ‘son, 
whom he has perbaps murdered, and he-watits me to! 
marry him. For the love of Heaven! reseue‘meftom | 
him.” | 
The guaré made no reply, onty looked on her with | 
an air of commiseration, | 

Sir Ralph sighed deeply; end’ as the guard ¢losed 
the door they heard hint ‘say ‘to’ someone ontetde:: 

“There’s a good-lookin’ woman in ‘theré ‘that’s as 
mad as a Murch hare. Ste seys' her fatter ‘has killed 
her husband and wants to marry her himself.” 

“Ha, lia!” laughed his companion; that would 
bea grand marriage! Isn’t'it curious when women 
go mad their thoughts mostly run on love and matri- 
mony ?”” 

It was thesament ¥ liton station. While going 
from the railway to Sir’ "6 ‘en- 
deavoured with all'her strength to resist being taken 
to the carriage or entering it; piteously imploring the 
bystanders to be therciftil aid rescoe her. Several 
of these she knew as tradespeople’ whom ‘she and her 
husband used 'to’ 

Her applications *wére in vain. Sir Ralph had only 
to signify she was mad, and alf looked ‘on with ‘pity- 
ing faces ; nove would dare to interfere. 

On their — —“ the castle they were met in Fras 
hall by @ pretty-lovking ‘wonran, apparently about 
forty vats of age, who grevted Sir Ralph with 
familiarity, almost with affection. 

“ Mrs. Nagent,” said Sir Ralph, sddressing her, “T 
have brought home this ‘lady, the widow 'of the late 
Mr. Reginald Trevylian. She is weak in body and 
mind, I trust to you for her being taken care of, 
Let her be taken to One of the rooms she formerly 
nongee, and every attention paid b pel 

* * 


~ 


It is well, before we go farther, to'see what Sir 
Reginald, or, we should say, plain inald Trevylian 
—you seo he has lost his titl—iedding and thinking 
down in his dungeon. - 

He felt his sitaation as keenly ae it is = for 
human nature to feel the- utmost pofut of degradation 
and misery. His temperament was sensitive in the 
extreme, so perhaps he mourned the Toss of air, light, 
liberty, more than moét men ‘would. 

But Reginald Trevylian was not a selfish man; on 
the contrary, instead of me, my and mine, his 
thoughts were bent in bis ‘prospetity on ‘they, ‘you; 
yours. And now, in such dirs misfortine as, thank 
Heaven, falls to the Tot of only one ina huniired 
thousand! his own hard fate, personally, was not his 
worst trouble. 

His prison life, his bed’of skins, his hard fare, the 
starvation he was threatened with, occurred not to 
himfora moment. He thought dwy ant‘night of ‘His 
wife, one whom ‘he had wooed and won from 
poverty, one who, notwithstanding her high birth 
would have had to teach for her bread ‘but ‘him ; 
of his little son, who, together with his mother, might 
have to endure the hardest fate this world hus ‘in 
store for the helpless, if it woula ‘be inrpossible for 
him, the father aud husband, to‘go to the rescue of 
mother and child. 

And so he sét Himself to devise’mears by which he 
might eseape from his-dungeon and save his lovell 
ones from a fate worse than death, ‘With ‘Wis peu- 
kuife he tried if it were possible’to make an impres- 
sion on the walls. If this conld be done then, by pa- 
tience and hard work he miglit make holes im ‘the 
wali large enough for his feet and hands‘to climb up 
tothe open space which let in air and light. ‘If he 
could effect this ie had no fear of some day bein 
able to make known his situation to those who woul 
give him liberty within the hour. 

True, the dungeon wall was tweuty feet high, but 
this was nothing. If he could only make one im- 
Pression, he would make every one up to the top. 
When this was done he would have to climb up 
there, and so remain, day after day, watchivg and 
Waiting for boat or yarht, sailor oar. He could do 





'eonpact, more ‘solid, than ‘the stone itself. 


tliat also. Weeks'and mouths were spent in trying 
over and over n to cut'one inch into the wall. 

‘Alas! alas! walls were built of solid stone, 
‘eomented with a cement so'‘hard as to be almost more 
He had 
failed once ; he would try again, this time with brain 
and bands both. 

* * « oe * 


“Come, and get’ your ‘dose of ‘bread ‘aud ‘water,”* 
Sir Ralph called out in surly tones, addressing bis'son 
from the top of the ladder, while ‘he spoke letting 
ren ‘the water flask, together'with .a loaf ‘of stale: 

The gray dawn was just beginting to give light to 
the dungeon, such light as could come through the 
natrow opening, higtr up in the wall already spoken 
of, at five of the sides ‘which formed the octagon of 
the tower. 

The captive was walking back and forth between 
the pillars. He came at once to the sidé wall, took 
the flask and bread, laying both on the floor. 

‘You must be very abstemious if youdo not want 
to drink after a three days’ fast,” Sir Ralph said, in 
@ jarring tone of voice, 

“E would rather hear something about my wife, if 
I can believe what you say. You told-me when you 
were here last that you were going to see her in the 

to which you had consigned her.” 

“T'll tell'you what I know about ler, and you can 
believe it or not, justas you please. Ste isin the 
castle, arrived here with me within the hour. She is 
just as much a prisoner as yourself, but her surround- 
ings are different. She will never leave this castle, 


not for one hour, exvept as my wife. I have already 
told you that you are not my sou, and the world 
knows it now—I have put it through the length and 
breadth of the land. And I shall warry her, or per- 
haps I willleave the mere ceremony until she sues to 
me. 


The mean @nswered not. He walked up and 
down between the pillars in untold agony of soul, but 
he twastered bimesl! to utter no word, give no sign. 


“Dott you wish you could.get out?” inquired his 


tormerttor. 

“ Ehope I shall get out some day.” 

“Hat tel” lenghed the wicked old man, as ‘he 
looked exultingly on the long strides and quickered 
pace of the captive, the only outward token of the 
storm which raged im his soul. “ Don't I tell you it 
couldn’t be done? I told you'to‘seve you'the trouble 
I bed ta trying. There is only one way, which is 
through that gate”—and as he spoke Sir Ralph 
pointed with bony hand im the direction of the 
iron gate—“ aad through # you stall never go.” 

“T will never cease trying while I have life.” 

“Long life to ye; I hope ye won't tire, Yourspirit 
will escape, if what te charchmentelis us is true; but 
your body never!” 

Could Sir Ralph tvedesconded into that dangeon 
and lifted the sking on whith he himeelf bad lain so 
many weary years he would have seen there'evidence 
of the'truth of whut the young nian said. 

Piles on piles of work, wrought with close toil, and 
guarded with zealous care fron the @angeon’s damp, 
work whieh Reginald Trevylian hoped would one day 
bring about lie release, were there. 

Could Sir Ralplt Trevylian watch his captive 
daring the hours of dim daylight which visited the 
dungeow ftour morn to night, he would there'see ‘tlre 
young man seated on the damp floor, in the focus of 
light ‘made by the ‘rays sent from the five ‘apertares 
in the wall, y working from the first glimpse 
of dawn until the‘darkness came to stop his: labours. 

And could he look into the future he would see 
there that the work ‘so earn was to be 
one link in thecompticated clin which ‘destiny was 
slready weaving to free the se and bring upon 
himeelf'a fate the bravest would shadder to contem- 
plate. 

Weill, the wiee'and good of us cannot tell what a 
mir f may bring forth. 

t was not possible that ® man whose’ life brad been 
spent in evil continually would see beyond ’the ‘pass- 
ing hour. 

a € * * * 

Ethel was now a second fime a prisoner inthe 
same rooms, next to the dressing-room, where her 
child and she had seen Sir Ralph come from the 
wardrobe, 

The woman into whose care she was consigned 
did not by any means like the idea of Sir Ralph 
bringing a young and beautiful woman to’the castle. 

She herself, twelve years before, had been a flame 
of Sir Ralph’s, an hamble one, it is true, but never- 
theless one whom he was on the point of marrying, 
had made up his mind ¢o marry the very day he be- 
came an inmate of the dungeon. 

A few days after Ethel was sent to the asylum Sir 
Ralph met Mrs, Nugent, aud recogaized in her his 
old flame, Miss Alison. 

She had been a wife and a widow since she had 





last seen him, and it required but little perstrasion‘to 
induce her to accept the situation ‘of housekeeper at 
Trevylian Castle, 

Since her arrival there she ad ‘always sat at the 
same table with ‘Sir Rulph, had several tities beon re- 
minded of thetr-oldtove passugos, and not unfre- 
quently had to reprove him for pressing his withered 
lips to her fresh, rosy cheek and lip, 

Now tliese gallantries of liis were all meant as mere 
attentions to his old loveon his part, attentions 
which he hoped would make his housekeeper more 
interested in himself, more devoted to his service 
And so they did. But, you see, Mrs. Nugent had come 
to Trevylian on purpose. te get Sir Ralph’s heart back 
again, and.so become Lady Trévylian, and sho had 
no faney for another woman there younger and more 
beautiful than herself, ao matter what relatiouslip 
she claimed to Sir Ralph, 

Besides, had Sir Ralph not told her and many more 
that Sir Reginald was not his son, only a child ho 
had adopted? And had not the female servants toid 
her weeks before that Sir Ralph was dying in love 
with his adopted son’s wife ? 

No, she did not like Ethel being there one bit, and 
whilé she was yet speaking to her in the hall she 
had determined as soon as possible to get:rid of her. 

So she was suave and kind to Hthel, and tried to 
win her confidence. And when sho found that Ethel 
hated Sir Ralph and would kill hersélf rather than 
marry him, she. at once formed a friendship for her 
and promised all the assistance iu making her escape 
she could possibly give without compromising héxsel! 
with Sir Ralph. 

“ Will you bring me my little boy ?” asked Ethel. 

Immediately on entering the rooms she had ex- 
pected to find him. there, and goue to his little cot, 
fancying he would be lying there in his rosy sleep. 

“Your little boy !” replied Mrs. Nugent, in dismay. 
She bad heard of her ‘child’s being lost after his 
mother’s departire froth the castle, but fn her anxiety 
for the safe progress of het own love affair had for- 
gotten all about him. 

And the good-natured woman thonzht of a little 
child of her own, lying asleop down in Broughton 
charcliyard, and dreaded to tell this poor mother that 
her boy was most likely lyitig nuder the waters of the 
Inke, 

But Ethel had to be told that her boy Was gone, 
tliat she stiould never see his face, never hear his 
voice agtin, until the archangel would come and 
place one foot oti the land and oné foot on the sea, 
and sound the trumpet, and sumtmon the living and 
the dead, small and grvat, to stand before the great 
Judge. 

And so Ethel weit and would hot be comforted, 
because her son was not. 

Well, there are lost children and weeping mothers 
every day and everywliere on this sin-staiued earth, 
Only other mothers have strong mien to come beside 
them, and to pat their hands loviugly on their shoul- 
ders and speak words of consoldtion in their ears. 
And so they are comforted “even as one whom his 
mother comforteth.” 

But Ethel, poor Ethel! her husband gone, her child 
gone, was alone—alone! 

She bowed her headin her great despair, her lips 
mute, her lieart uttering a wild cry: 

“*All Thy billows and waves are gone over me!.* 
My burden is greater than I can bear !” 

(To be continued.) 








A GREAT outcry was made thé other day about the 
supposed loss of the “ Book of Kells,” said to be worth 
12,0002. Itturns out that the precious tome was 
taken to the British Museum, with the sanction of 
the college authorities, for the putpose of having it 
bound and some measures adopted to arrest the pro- 
gress of decay in parts of the manuscript. It was 
algo thought desirable to have photographs taken of 
it. The recall of the book las caused gréat disap- 
pointment to antiquaries, who hoped ito get a glimpse’ 
of it at its temporary lodgings. 

Tue Duck or WELLINGroN AND G¥orcx TV.— 
Wellington did not get on at all well with the Royal 
dukes, and the following is his accoutit ofan attempt 
which the king madeto induce him to apologize to 
the Duke of Cumberland:—The king spoke to me 
about it, and wanted me to make him an apology. I 
told‘him it was quite impossible. “ Why ?”said he, 
“You did not mean to offend the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Iam sure.” “No, sir,” said I, “I did not wish 
to offend him, but I did not say a word that I did not 
mean. When we meet the royal family in society 
they are our superiors, aud we owe tliem respect, 
and Ishould readily apologize for anything I might 
have said offensive to the duke ; but in the House of 
Lords we are their peers, and for what I say there 
Iam responsible tothe house alone.” “ Bat,” said 
the king, ‘the said you turned on him as if you 
meant to address yourself to him personally.” “I 
did mean it, sir,” said I, “and I did so because I 
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knew that he had been here, and that he had heard 
things f rom your majesty which he had misrepre- 
sented. I am sorry that the duke is offended, but I 
cannot help it, and I cannot make him an apology.” 
Next time I met the duke he bowed to me. 





EARLY LOVE. 

MEN ridicule the early loves of others, but their 
own never appear ridiculous to themselves. Women 
are more considerate. Love to them, at every age, 
seems divine, For whatever else they may have 
contempt, they have none for true affection, from in- 
fancy to old age. 

The earliest loves, the loves of boys and girls, of 
mere children, as it were, are often of the most 
serious and lasting nature. They survive all other 
changes, and end only—if they do end there—in the 
grave. 

Itis very true that many a man can count the 
éweethearts he has upon his ten fingers and then not 
number them all, as many a woman can her devoted 
beaux ; and all of these are cast aside finally tomarry 
some one else. But this is by no means always, nor 
is it generally the case. Early love is more apt than 
any other to be enduring; many a husband and many 
a wife who make marriages of convenience, could 
they know how the caresses which they receive are 
in reality inspired by and meant for some far-off, 
early love, would be greatly shocked. 

Early impressions sink deep into the human heart. 
They are not easily effaced, Even the laugh and the 
jest of the world-hardened man over his long-ago 
school-boy love is not unfrequently followed by a 
one It is, in truth, the sweetest memory of 
alls life, 


JAPANESE VEGETABLE WAX. 

THE vegetable waxis produced in Japan, and chiefly 
®xported to England, This wax is obtained from the 
fruit, or more correctly, berry of the wax tree. The 
tree, which is by no means unlike the juniper tree, 
flourishes more especially in the southern provinces 
of the empire. The fruit, which usually ripens about 
the month of October, is gathered when ready, and 
cleansed from its loose outer husk, a process which 
is accomplished in large wooden vessels, with wooden 
malls, similar to those in use for cleaning rice, 

The residue product, available for the manufacture 
of wax, is a bean-shaped keruel of the size of a lentil, 
possessing an uvuusual degree of hardness, of a dark 
yellow wax colour, and offering a saponaceous exterior 
to the touch, The kernel is subsequently exposed ina 
sufficient degree to a steaming process, which deprives 
it of its extreme hardness, and allows of its oily pro- 
perties being more easily extracted iu the pressing 
stage. In this process the oil is received into small 
earthen vessels, in which it subsequently hardens to 
a blucish-green mass, in the shape which it is 
commonly met with in home consumption. 

Wax so produced is impure, and is only suitable for 
certain descriptions of candles and for wax-thread 
manufacture for home use. In order to render it 
merchantable for the exporter, the following refiuing 
process is resorted to: The wax is boiled with a lye 
until it is brought to a perfectly fluid state, and thea 
drawn off into a reservoir filled with clear water, the 
pure wax, which floats on the surface, beiug removed. 
The mass is then exposed to the sun’s rays fora 
period of fifteen or sixteen days, during fine weather, 
for the purpose of bleaching it, at the expiration of 
mhich time the wax presents a dirty white crumbling 
appearance and a strong tallowy smell. The boiling 
and bleaching are repeated, with the view of rendering 
the refining process still more complete, the only dif- 
ference being that, instead of the lye, pure water alone 
is employed in boiling it. 

The product is a clear white powder, which, in 
place of its former crumbling appearance, has as- 
sumed an almost crystalline formation. ‘The last 
stage of the preparation for export consists in ren- 

dering the powder a compact mass, which is effected 
by-melting it over a fire with a little water (in order 
to avoid burning), and running it off into flat vessels. 
‘The product thus obtained, and known to commerce 

“as vegetable wax, differs exceedingly little from 
white bees’-wax, with which it possesses the pro- 
perties of colour, brittleness and similarity in its fan- 
shaped fracture in common. The only characteristic 
difference may be said to be in the odour, 
the bees’-wax giving off a rsfreshing, aromatic scent 
in burning, while the tallowy smell of the Japanese 
wax is far from being agreeable. Vegetable wax is 
chiefly used in England in the manufacture of wax 
candles, 8. KN, 


Swoimine Batus FoR Lonpon.—Attention is 
being widely drawn to the great advantages which 
the inhabitants of Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Nottingham possess over Londoners in bathing 
accommodation. Nearly all these towns possess 


swimming baths of large proportions, well supplied 
with water, either entirely free or at a nominal 
charge, for the use of the inhabitants, . Certainly 
these towns are setting good example to the 
“ Mother City ” in this respect, The long talked-of 
floating swimming baths scheme for the Thames has 
been in embryo for some years. Why cannot Lon- 
don, with ite vast corporation, municipal, parochial, 
and extra-parochial powers, take a hint from Paris, 


and establish a few swimming-baths on the Thames 
such as exist on the Seine? An undertaking of this 
kind, however, should be national in its aim, and 
should not be entrusted to the narrow limits of a 
» ivate company, however disiuterested and philan- 
thropic the promoters of snch a scheme may be, for 
the river Thames is public and uot private property. 


THE : 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 


on, 
THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Tue chateau, we have remarked, crowned a gentle 
eminence, round the base of which the village clus- 
tered. 
The whole of this hill was laid out in pleasure 
grounds, and the sammit, with its noble apex of 
architecture, was girdled with a zone of feathery 
palms, which flung their plumes a hundred feet 
high. 
Within this circle the grounds bloomed into lovely 
garden mosaics and winding walks, where the orange 
and the citron trees flung down their white blossoms 
in their season, and where white-browed statues 
smiled from the heart of the enclasping passion- 
flower or buried their feet in burning geraniums. 
Part of the vast pile had sunk into ruin, and added 
an air of hoary grandeur to the ornate decorations of 
the restored part. 
The coach whirled up to the circular marble steps 
which led up to the grand entrance, and Kenelm 
Guillamore, leaning on Winstanley’s arm, descended. 
The door was open; they entered without knock- 
ing, and were met by a servant in the Moorish en- 
trance hall. 
“ Madame St. Columb?” said Kenelm. 
“Yes, madam is at home. Will the gentlemen be 
80 good as to tell their names ?” 
“No. Lead us to her; we need po snnounce- 
ment.” 
“Impossible, monsieur. Madam’s orders are 
strict. Besides, the dreadful incident which has 
occurred makes one very careful——” 
“Lead me to your mistress,” interrupted Kenelm, 
sternly; “ we are acquaintances.” 
The man did not care to withstand the gaze of 
those flaming eyes ; he led the way, with a swelling 
heart, for he knew he had let his situation. 
They traversed the long tesselated hall, and, as 
he opened the door, and in trembling accents fal- 
tered: ** Madam, these gentlemen would-——” They 
strode in and shut the door. 
‘They caught a glimpse of a stately salon of costly 
woods and panelled paintings and rich draperies and 
artistic hues, and of a royal form robed in silken 
splendour rising from an escritoire, with an awful 
white face, rigid horror in its widening eyes, and a 
quiver of mortal fear on its gasping mouth. 
Her hand clutched the back of her chair, her pen 
dropped unheeded from the sheet of paper spread be- 
neath it, a long shudder shook her from head to 
foot. 
For one dreadful minute not a breath was heard; 
they gazed at her and she at them, spell bound, and 
the terrible silence told her all. 

Yes, she saw before her the man whom she thought 
dead, the man whose heart she had foully betrayed, 
the man who was the true possessor of Clairmarais ! 

And Kenelm saw once more the beautiful being 
who had lain against his trusting heart while his 
murder was being plotted in hers, and the angel face 
that had twice beguiled him; and, as if the foul 
Lamia of ancient story had indeed wound her cold 
arms, reeking with death-dews and grave odours 
around him, the horror of a perfect disgust carved 
itself upon his face. 

Kenelm spoke at last, concentrated abhorrence in 
his voice and eye. 

“Sol We meet again, Gisela Blaze!” 

Her awful countenance snddenly changed, her 
stony stare melted; a keen, slight smile played 
across her lovely mouth; a long sigh of relief lifted 
her delicate bosom, 

He was not that thing of dread her crimes had led 
her to suppose—a phantom; he was yet alive, an 
ordiuary mortal, a palpable danger to be met by her 
own high native courage. De St. Cyr had played 
her false and betrayed her to this man, and he was 





here to confront her with ber guilt, Well, »ll was 


not lost yet. She had beguiled him once, twice—and 
why not three times? De St. Oyr in reality knew 
very little about her. Could she not weather even 
this storm, relinquish all hope of Winstanley, and 
marry the master of Clairmarais herself ? 

She swam forward, with that inco mparable smile 
of hers, and exclaimed: 

Can you wonder, dear friends, at my panic? You 
were so ill, Mr. Gilmore, when I left you!” 

“ Away!” cried Kenelm, waving her back with 
desperate horror in his flashing eyes. ‘‘ You mur- 
deress! you reptile! keep your distance !”” 

Madame Blaze stop) midway, and the smile 
froze on her lip. All then was discovered, and the 
most elaborate plot of her life had failed. 

She seated herself, and in a cold, hard voice, while 
despair—not that lovely semblance she had worn 
when acting, but @ dull blighting of every feature— 
settled on her face, she asked: 

** Who betrayed me ?” 

i atom paid poisoner,” answered Kenelm, crush- 
ngly. : 

The fierce whisper which escaped her, the glance 
of her eye were dreadful to see; but she threw up 
her superb head with a sneering laugh, 

Then she asked, in her hard, deliberate voice : 

“De St. Cyr was the man, was he? [I thought I 
had paid him highly too! I suppose you are au 
courant then with the fate of your sister Vara? 
Dead, I presume?” 
¢ No ; alive,and recovering under De St. Cyr’s 
care.’ 

“ Very good. Then I am not such a murderess, 

after all, it appears,” breathed Madame Blaze, her 

scornful face waxing paler yet. ‘ Any more dénoue- 

ments?” . 

“ All that my Sister Aileen and the man you hired 

to abduct her could contribute.” 

“ What?” returned she, with a vengeful flash of 

the wary eye, “ has that miserable Rochester turned 

traitor also? I seem to be unfortunate in the choice 

of my servants, Proceed.” 

“Shane and Kathleen Guillamore, our distant re- 

latives, have also added their testimony to your 

talents as a human butcher.” 

“ Ah! I must compliment you upon your industry 

in colleeting testimony ; a good detective will be 

spoiled when you turm gentleman.” 

Her tones and words were inimitable in their scorn, 

but the hands lying so gracefully .in her lap began 

to twiteh and to crash themselves together, and 

her bosom rose and fell with slow and laboured re- 

spirations. 

For a few minutes she sat quite still, seeming to 

take a rapid survey ef her situation with all its 

perils and hopelessness. On every side she was 

hemme@ in by walls impregnable, and her judges 

she knew would show no pity. : 

She lifted her splendid orbs first upon Winstanley, 

who returned her strange look with one of distress 

and wonder; and then Soe whose 

anewe onl ressed detestation. 

7 ye a then i you decided to do with 

your vietim, gentlemen?” asked Madame Blaze, ia 

hoarse, scarce audible accents. 

Kenelm answered, cold as fate: 

“ We. do not seek revenge—only justice,” 

“ Ab” returned she, with a  Bhastly attempt at a 

smile, “and that meansdeath! 

“ Yes,’’ said _Kenelm. 

The woman rose tonal her pe ead ~ 
of fear or despair over , aD 

Eee cates as the pee Byer tir Se with a wild 

smile playing about her lips. 

A moment she stood, one jewelled hand softly 

fingering the blazing ring of rose-diamonds on 

her other as if in abstraction, then she locked then 

fast, slowly raised them to her breathless bosom, and 

gazed at Guillamore. 

“TI have accepted your decree,” half whispered 

the woman, “and from this moment I swear to speak 

the truth. I loved you, Guillamore!” 

“Silence!” exclaimed Kenelm, with a flashing 

eye, “Miserable cheat, is there no repentance—no 

shame in you? Have you not made a sport of my 

loyal love long enough that you should again now 

try to deceive me?” é 

‘loved you!” repeated Madame Blaze, with 
choking sob, “and would have ruined all to spare 
you, but that Algeron Blaze urged me on. Yonder 
he lies, not less guilty than I.” 

She pointed to a door. 

Winstanley flung it open, and disclosed in s small 
ante-chamber the form of a man lying apparently 
asleep upon @ bed. But the sheet was a shroud, aud 
the man a corpse. 

The young man gazed in silent horror. 

“ Murdered!” gasped Lord John. 2 

“No,” said the extraordinary being, with a certain 
deathly exultation. “ Fie! he was to be my steward. 








Examine his body and you will find no mark. And 
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now,” continued Madame Blaze, with her burni 
and miserable eyes raised to Kenelm's, “I think 
can die calmly if you will speak one word of tender- 
ness.” 

“Spare your wiles for your judge,” said Kenelm, 
icily. “You will need them all, madum. . Yonder 


come the officers of justice, armed with your war- 


rant. 

Andat this very moment the thunder of rapid 
wheels sounded from without, 

Again that wild, white smile of triumph swept 
over her face; she swam forward with that proud 
grace which woman never wore so royally before, 
and gently, slowly sank to her knees before him, 

“T loved you!” cried the woman, for the last 
time. .- I love you still, One word, Kenelm— 
oue—— 

She paused. A smile of more than mortal beauty 
rested on her alabaster countenance, her large, up- 
turned eyes still haunting Guillamore’s; she seemed 
to be whiling from him, in spite of all, the word of love 
he had denied her. 

Speil-bound, the young man watched her, too 
fascinated to move. 

A thundering summons at the door, heavy feet in 
the vaulted vestibule, a hurried tap at his door, and 
a rush of strangers past the pale and frightened ser- 
vants into the salon. 

And Madame Blaze fell forward on her face. 

An exclamation burst from Lord John; with one 
accord the young men stooped and lifted the heavy 
waves of hair which hid her face. 

And she was dead! 

At her grand length she lay, her hands still locked 
in a light clasp, her matchless profile in view as her 
cheek rested on her hands. No pain, no terror, no 
distortion there. One would say the woman dreamed 
some ecstatic dream by the repose of her attitude and 
the shining serenity of her bloodless visage. 

Dead? Did this wonderful woman hold death in 
leash as she held her secret emissaries, that she could 
thus at a moment summon it to her aid when all other 
help was gone ? 

Dead in her wondrous beauty, in her wondrous 
guilt, without a tear, without a prayer, without a sigh 
of penitence, and standing even now before the 
tribunal of Heaven, . 

Gone through the Dark Valley in masquerade, as 
she had gone through life. 

What had killed her? Minute examination by 
amazed detectives and the servants revealed nothing. 

Guillamore wondered secretly : 

“Did my harsh words break her heart ?” 

Winstanley suggested heart disease—poison 
seemed impossible. They had witnessed her every 
—" since they surprised her at her writing- 

esk, 

But it proved to be neither grief nor heart disease 
of any kind which had extricated Madame Blaze so 
opportunely from her difficulties. 

A post-mortem examination was held by two emi- 
nent physicians from Paris on the bodies of Monsieur 
and Madame Blaze, and the following facts were 
elucidated : 

_ There was a small, opal-tinted speck upon the in- 
side of the-third finger of Madame Blaze’s left hand. 
There was a white spot the size of a pea just below 
the meeting of the ribs on the chest of Monsieur 
Blaze, And to these two infinitesimal marks the in- 
famous pair owed their deaths. 

The discolouration on the woman’s finger was 
caused by the prick of an exquisitely fine silver 
probe, which was discovered in the inside of that 
rose-diamond ring which has been referred to. 

Like the fang of a serpent, this probe was grooved 
and adjusted upon a receptacle like the Venom-saoc 
upon which the fang is erected, and by a peculiar 
pressure of the ring this receptacle discharged its 
single drop of most deadly poison into the small vein 
which is visible at the base of that finger, 

Like the bite of the small but terrible coral-snake, 
this poison insured death in a few minutes, and an 
apparently painless one, 

Thus she had died, profiting by her knowledge of 
the art of poisoning to have always at her command 
one of the most ingenious of weapons. 

The round white spot discovered on the man’s 
chest was caused by a tiny portion of white wax 
having been neatly inserted into a wound the size of 
8 pin-prick, in such @ manner as to prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood. 

Farther scrutiny betrayed the cause of the wound, 
A very fine cambric needle was thrust into the heart 
by one who had @ most accurate knowledge of ana- 
tomy, having chosen the one spot where such » 
wound could prove fatal. The needle was left stick- 
ing in the heart, and the orifice of the, wound was 
closed by the portion of wax in such a delicate and 
perfect manner that it was invisible to the naked eye. 
aan why this cruel murder of her confederate in 

me 





The servants could only testify that there had been 
furious words heard between the lady and her steward 
the preceding evening, and that in the morning 4 
domestic going into his room to set it to rights had 
discovered him quite dead iu his bed. 

Of course the village doctor had been immediately 
sent for,and he and madame the chatelaine had come 
to the conclusion that heart disease had been the 
cause of his death, 

There is more than ground for suspicion, however, 
that madame knew much better than that, 

The letter which she had been found engaged upon 
was a very touching and well considered epistle to 
the Marquis of Winstanley. 

It began by stating in a most satisfactory manner 
that she had become legates of « fine French-pro- 
perty, called Clairmarais, and was now in her new 

ome. She then went on to say she was in deep 
affliction. She had discovered that the girl whom 
she had loved so fondly, Christabel Snowe, was a 
wicked and even criminal adventuress, whose 
whole history hed recently appeared in a London 
newspaper! The fair writer went on to say that 
this discovery had so shocked her that she had 
instantly dismissed the depraved being from her 
company, and came to Olairmarais to bewail her sor- 
row in solitude! And news had reached her only 
this morning that Christabel Svuowe had, in a fit of 
remorse, commited suicide, at Calais! 

And even in the midst of her own horror and 
grief she had remembered the amiable and noble 
young gentleman who had during the past season 
shown his devotion so touchingly to the wicked girl 
who was now gone; and she asked that gentleman 
to oe to Clairmarais and mingle his tears with her 
own 

And here the unique epistle came to an untimely 
end, where Madame Blaze had dropped the pen for 
ever from her death-dealing hand. 

It was clear as day that the unceremonious dis- 
missal of her husband was all in the programme, and 
& necessary step towards the completion of her plot ; 
that, following the insatiable desire of her nature, 
Gisela Blake had contemplated pressing through 
darker and darker shades of crime, after that Will- 
o’-the-Wisp, which can never be sated—ambition. 

Marvellous being! As she had lived, so she had 
died, acting her splendid tragedy, wading through 
rivers of blood with the dignity of an angel, while 
the man she had married lay dead by her hand, the 
man she had loved judging her with the title of 
avenger, and the man she had meant to marry gazing 
in boundless astonishment at the drama! Reiterating 
with lips fast becoming rigid in death and in the 
thrilling tones of truth her love for the man she had 
tried to murder, while by her side lay the written 
testimony of her designs on another, she voluntarily 
entered the shadowy boat of Charon, and was borne 
across the black stream of Death! 

People talk of the malformed head of the criminal 
—of the low brow, the brute-like jaw, the furtive 
eyes, the fang-like mouth, Here was a woman with 
a head which sculptors had raved to copy, and 
ponsnernes eulogized, that Lavater himself would 

ave thanked Heaven for having created, and yet 
she was a murderess! 


CHAPTER XLf. 

S1cnorra CoxILua sat in her exquisite drawing- 
room, with a card in her hand, and a subdued smile 
of pleasure on her roseate lips. 

Kathleen, with her back to her, was toiling away 
at a lesson in composition, and up to her eyes in ink 
and earnestness. 

The grand piano lay open and almost covered 
with leaves of music; but beyond this one would 
scarcely guess that this was the favourite studio of 
the great prima donna, 

“* My dear,’’ said the lady, putting the card in her 
pocket, ‘I believe there is a gentieman downstairs 
who has asked for me; but as I am busy this morn- 
ing over that new opera perhaps you will oblige me 
by seeing him,” 

Kathleen obediently jumped up. 

“ But not in that clerkly guise,” laughed Muriel, 
arresting her departure to rearrange the ribbons in 
her dark hair. “ Now go and wash the ink from your 
fingers, and go down and make my apologies for 
being particularly engaged.” 

Kathleen, as she tripped downstairs with a per- 
fectly unconscious and complacent air, her dark hair 
drawn off her pretty brows by a rose-scarlet ribbon, 
and a soft dress flowing about her slim figure, looked 
the incarnation of demure loveliness. 

She opened the door of the large reception-room ; 
the visitor stood at the end of it and could not hear 
her voice: above the roar of the street. Kathleen 
tripped close to him aud began to say: 

* The signorina ig yamemend busy this morning, 
but she sent me—Oh!” 

This exclamation was because the gentleman 





had wheeled round, revealing the face of—Frank 
Armar, ; 

“ Oh!* was all the maiden could say, and stood 
with her lips like a coral ring, and eyes like stars, 

“My little Katty!” cried the, youth, seizing her 
sans ceremonie, and bestowing upon her a very 
lover-like caress. 

“Don’t, Master Frank—please don’t!” faltered 
Kathleen, earnestly, drawing herself away, and her 
glad little face began to quiver distressfully, 

Master Frank relinquished his delicious armful at 
once and apologized. 

“ But, Kathleen, I really could not help it,” said he, 
radiantly. ‘I have been so sad and broken-hearted 
about your loss until mother told me you were with 
Muriel, and it’s not thirty hours ago, so you may 
imagine how I travelled! And, Katty, I know every- 
thing, and you are such a darling—such a noble girl! 
Oh, Katty, darling! do you love me as I love you?” 

Kathleen looked more flurried and distressed than 
ever; she even cast a hopeless look toward the door 
as if that was where she would like to be going. 

“Good little dear,” continued Frank, teasingly, 
“you wouldn’t love a priest for the world, would 

ou?” 

Kathleen's solemn eyes looked at him in wondering 
reproach, 

“ And as to marrying one, oh, sacrilege !”’ continued 
Frank, ‘ Well, Kathleen, I don’t know how it is to 
be; I’m going to bea priest, sure enough, but still I 
mean to marry you if you will let me. Ay?” 

The little mouth became a coral ring again. 

Frank edged nearer. 

“I say, Katty, love, how do you like Muriel’s kind 
of religion ?” 

“ Miss Muriel is a good woman,” answered Katty, 
with her big gray eyes full of gentle sorrow over his 
hardened flippancy. 

“ Of course she is,” chuckled Frank, “and that’s 
exactly what I want to get at. Well, the religion 
which turns out such women as mother and Muriel 
must be rather a nice kind of religion, must it not ?” 

Kathleen’s cheeks began to glow with the loveliest. 
of vermillion tints. 

“ You know there are different kinds of clergymen ; 
did it never strike you, my stupid little no@Ble, that 
I might b a Protestant minister, and want you: - 
to be a Protestant minister's wife?” 

By this time he had both her hands in his, and 
was drawing her gently nearer and nearer to him, 
his sunny brown eyes passionately wooing her al} 
the time. 

Kathleen was blushing and quivering, half-yield- 
ing, half-reluctant, her pretty head hanging, her 
modest face turned away. 

And, lest it might seem to cast reflections upon 
good Mrs, Armar, that her protégée should have re- 
mained so long in her house without being thoroughly 
proselytized, let us here remark that Katty did hear 
a good deal of Bible-reading, but not one word upon 
sects ; her benefactress judging it by far the wisest 
course to leave the good seed of example to do its 
own work, 

And so singularly unsuspicious was Katty that she 
believed Biddy’s malicious tale in just the way she 
was intended to believe it. 

“Sure, Master Frank, dear!” whispered she, “I 
never thought of such a thing as this! Can you be 
a clergyman and have a wife ?” 

Frank eloquently brought the light to bear upon 
this subject. 

“ But—but I’m no match for you!” still objected 
Katty, “I’m so ignorant yet—so unformed t 

“ Nonsense, Kathleen! Ignorant? Then let me-- 
teach you. So unformed? To me you are fair and 
sweet as any lady in the land—what more can you 
desire? You are the treasure of my heart, and it is 
the eager wish of my mother and Muriel that I may 
win your love. Now, dear Kathleen, yes or no—will 
you have me?” 

The rich glow deepened on her averted cheek, her 
hands trembled in his, her shy but exquisitely loving 
eyes raised themselves to his, she—that’s all. 

After this scene was ended Frank was told by 
Muriel, to his stupefaction, that his betrothed was 
co-heir with some high relations to a vast French 
estate. 

His little Katty a wealthy heiress! He could not 
accommodate himself to the news until he and she 
had floundered through the “ composition lesson,” 
which was to have been presented anon to her pri- 
vate tutor. 

“She needs me to bring her on, poor little love,” 
thought he, benevolently ; “ and besides, she’s too 
pretty to have om" private aber bes aren” 

* 





There was a grand marriage in London the other 
day. 

Signorina Corilla, the sweetest of singers and most 
blameless of ladies, was wooed and won by the 
wealthy Franco-Irish nobleman, Baron Clairmarais. 
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Thepageant was splendid, and half.filled St. Paul’s, 
where the ceremony took place, leaving but scant 
room for the thousands of spectators. 

There were four-and-twenty young girls in white, 
all wondrous singers, who proceeded to the high 
altar, singing, aad strewing the cold stone aisle with 
flowers; and four-and-twenty young men met them 
there and helped them to sing; while.the great organ 
pealed. 

And the guests! 

Royalty was there, and nobles in plenty ; and. the 
whole musical world, and all the Quillamores, 

Everybody seemed to delighted to do them 
honour, 

And the presents ! 

Why, the illustrated periodicals were full of ine- 
tratious of them, and thes names of the illustrious 
givers ! 

But that was nothing in comparison with, the wild: 
excitement which reigned tle dey the Sweet Sistens 
held a double wedding, at the old Oaatie.of Inch- 
varra, and bonfires blazed on every hill for ten. miles, 
round-~all for joy that the. beloved old family bad 
repurchased its own again. 

There was an ox roasted in the courtyard, plenty 
of ale, and feasting for all. who chose to come; and 
every old matchlock in the county blazed away-to, 
do honour to the occasion; while the boys and girls 
leaped and danced to the wild etwaina of the Irish 
harp as if they were possessed, 

And the sisters were given away by: the Baron 
Clairmarais, one to Lord John, Marquis. of Win- 
stanley, and the other to Captain Sherrard; it. is 
said the two brides seareely:parted hands all that 
day, so sore a thing was the coming separation, 

But when they were securely wedded, did you 
heard.of the fine present, they mado, to Shane, and 
Kathleen Guillamore? Why, the deeds.and title of 
Inchvarra Castle, to have and to hold, for evermore. 

The sweetest wedding ever seen caine off shortly 
afterwards, in Mrs. Armar’s parlour, when little 
Katty, so modest, so lovely, married the Reverend 
Frank Armar, 

There was no splendour, for you know the Armars 
were not very rich ; but really Katty looked charming, 
and was @ich a good, sensible, docile little soul, that 
everybody who saw her declared the clergyman: had 
carried off the loveliest girl in all Ireland, 

I know you would like to see the parsonage, but 
we must not deal cut sweets too lavishly. 

What do you think? Mr, Shane Guillamore, as 
we must now call him, since he is the owner of a 
“tidy bit of land, though the dwelling is rather 
owid,” as he says, this Mr. Shane Guillamore is pay- 
ing a visit to his grand relation, Baron Kenelm, at 
Gracedien. 

Why? 

Well, you remember that Mademoiselle de Fleury 
said long ago she would one day return to avenge 
her father’s murder ? 

She did return, to find the assassin. already gone 
to his account, and Mr. Shane heard of it and hur- 
ried to meet an old friend, honest fellow, and 
well, well, here come the confections again. 

Mademoiselle is now his instruetresg in French 
and—other things. 

Zolande ? 

Her life blighted, her heart broken, her love dead, 
what could she, the stranger, the alien, do but lie 
down and follow Geoffrey Rochester to the Silent 
Land? 

There are wild grape vines, and trailingeyclamens, 
and pale lilies, but not one forget-me-not planted by 
loving bands; there ave the songs of joyous birds 
and the laugh of the vinedresser and the tread of 
the bounding foot, but not one tear over the grave 
where Blaze and his terrible wife, the Vampire of 
the Guillamores, ave hidden now. 

THE END. 





Apvyavcr ry THE Bank Rats. — Owing to the 
continued flatness of the Paris exchange and a 
further large withdrawal of gold from the Bank the 
directors liave advanced the minimam rate of dis- 
count to 5 per cent. The advance of 6 per cent. 
should cause no alarm, altheugh it was not made on 
the usual day, 

Tue following anecdote of Alexandre Damas ex- 
plains how this prolitic writer, who earned such vast 
sums of money by his pen, died a poor man. An old 
comrade came to ask him for some pecuniary assis- 
tance. “All right,” said Dumas; “ look on the 
chimney-piece ; I received two hundred pounds from 
my publisher this morning. Several persons have 
elready helped themselves to @ little; you take the 


rest.” But there was not @ napoleon left. * How 
foolish you have been,” svid Dumas, seeing his friend's 
disappointment, ‘ to put off coming till mid-day.” 


New AkMyY Sitenat Cops.—Lxperiments have 
been made at Chatham garrison with a new army 
signal code, the invention of Major Younge, R.A. 





The experiments were made under the direction of 
the Royal Engineer committee. The system is said 
to be more simple. to learn than that now in use, and 
that there is legs mannal labour attached to it, as 
instead of signals being made by. the working of a 
vane upon a ‘plate having the appearance of a clock 
face. Signalling ies of the Royal Engineers 
were stationed at. Fort Amherst, Chatham, on the 
Rainham road, but the atmosphere was too heavy to 
allow of the party at Calham Hill being seen, The 
results, so far as they went, were considered very 
satisfactory, and further experiments. will be. made. 





THE POWER OF GILDING. 

Vice is vice though she wears jewels. The gloss 
of wealth or of romance cannot hide her from. knosv- 
ledge. Whitevhande can break the commandments. 
as easily as.cen a labourer’s grimy fixat.; and on the. 
whole, perhaps, ignorance and poverty may exouse 
sin that has no excuse when education and refine- 
ment should bar the way to it. A dronkard who is 
brought home in a carriage to be ee put to bed 
by his valet is quiteas tipsyas the whiskey-drinker 
who tumbles, in at the door to sleep, on the floor im 
his. boots; and the coarse “ personal” in 9 daily 

aper is no worse than the perfumed.mote sent. in a 
| a tn of blossoms by a French maid, if: ite mean- 
ing isthe same, 

And yet the world is. so ready to forgive the elegant 
sinner and to punish the vulgar one—to make pretty 
names for the deeds which ladies and gentlemen do, 
and to use the unvarnished terms that.memn the truth 
when Jack andGillerr. Itisthepoor mana or woman 
who wears: a felon’s chaing and bows beneath the 
shame of the searlet letter. Fashion and wealth 
strut by with brazen faces, and people forbear to say 
what they know of “one.of: ns.” 

Heaven forbid thet man should sternly judge his 
fellow-man. Yet, is it right to shrug the shoniters 
and yield to the tide that is) sweeping us onward? 
Is it right to pretend to be blindiwhen the black and 
rotten wood shines: through the gilding of one of 
fashion’s idols? 

Yet people:.do thet who have no mercy on the of- 
fences of this world’s common folk, but: brand them 
plainly with the names that they have earned; and 
thrust them forth to perish. M. KE. D. 

ee 


MARLIN MARDUKE. 
ay ae 


CHAPTER XIV, 
No more like my father 

Exena’s feeling of mysterions terror lasted but for 
aninstant. It was true thatshe was not intimately 
acqainted with this girl, Zona Vultree, for Blena’s 
naturally refined, proud and reserved mind always 
made her stand aloof from becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with any of those with whom necessity and 
not choice forced her into coatact ; yet:Zona was by 
no means a stranger to her. 

Paul Vultree, the father of Zona, had amassed 
what he and his associates considered quite a fortune, 
amassed it by smuggling and perhaps. by courses far 
darker than simple defrauding of the king’s. ex- 
ehequer, and Zona was his only child, a belle of 
Anglesey, the acknowledged queen of the society in 
which she moved. 

All this. Elena knew very well. She had known, 
too, for a long time that Captain Herod and Zona 
were upon terms approaching the intimacy of de- 
clared lovers. Beyond these facta she knew very 
little of Zona Vultree, except that she was bold and 
passionate—not bolder than was customary among 
the maidens and wives of Anglesey, but to a mind so 
pure and modest as that of Elena exceedingly bold, 
and therefore the latter had carefully avoided: the 
acquaintance of former. 

‘Thus there existed nothing that could be called an 
approach to intimacy between these beautifal and 
totally dissimilar girls, the rival beauties, and yet as 
they stood there upon the piazza of the “ Stuart 
Arms,” it, for the moment, seemed to them as if 
they had been acquainted for years. 

Blena’s feeling of dread passed away with a 
breath, and, remembering only her lover, she ex- 
claimed : 

**Oh, then you will save. Marlin!” 

Zona's large bat exquisitely-shaped hand still 
tightly clutched the wrist of her lovely companion, 
cluwwhed ‘it with a severe, firm, unrelaxing grip, as if 
some spasm of the heart had hardened her fingers. 
But as Elena spoke Zona let goof her wrist and 
grasped her hands, saying: 

“ You swear you do not love Herod Marduke ?” 

“I ewear that I detest him,” replied 
promptly; and then, remembering that Zona had de- 
clared her love for him aud generously fearing lest 
her words might have wounded the\passionate girl’s: 
heart, she added; ‘I mean, Zona, that I donot love 





him—I mean that I love another so deeply that my 
sentiments towards Captain Herod are those of posi- 
tive dislike, I do not mean to offend you-—” 

“You do not offend me when you say that you 
detest Oaptain Herod,” interrupted Zona. 

“And yet she says she loves him,” thought Elena; 
“and indeed I think she madly loves him. But were 
any one to tell me that he or she regarded Marlin 
with detestation I would hate the speaker from that 
instant—even though that speaker were to be my 


“ It does not offend me,” continued Zona, “to hear 
you say that you detest. Captain Herod ; for he loves 
you. 

“Zona, he does not love me,’ said Elena, im- 
patiently. “Did he love me he, would shew some 
respect for my feelings.” , He 

“ We have not. time to speak of that now,” replied 
Zona, coldly. “I only know that he and his father 
desire to see Elena Rheinhand the wife of Captain 
Herod Marduke. I cannot imagine why Geoffrey 
Marduke should prefer you to me as his daughter-in- 
law—for if not so handsome at least I am nat homely 
—and J am the only daughter of Paul Vultree, who 
is.twice as rich as Kaspar Rheinhaud, whois not your 
father, and who. may not,leave you a single farthing. 
But I see my father and Captain Herod coming toward 
us. As soon as you can, seek me again, and if I cando 
anything to rescue the commandant I will do it.” 

“ Thanks—ten thousand thanks, Zona,” cried Elena, 
bounding away and inte the air, her very 
brain on fire with anxiety for the welfare of her un- 
fortunate lover, 

Zona Vultree gazed after Elena for an instant with 
au.expression upon her face which seemed to declare 
her desire tospeak more with her. But the rapidity 
of. Elena’s; movements baffled her desire, and she 
turned, to be accosted, by Captain Herod, who, with 
her father, at,that. moment came up. 

The. reader must net suppose that the front yard, 
or rather the space, before the inn, was a scene of 
quiet. during the conversation between Elena and 
Zona. That many-headed monster, the mob, was 
still fierce. and frantic; barrels of ale and kegs of 
spirits. had been procured, and mea.and women, snd 
in many instances children, were rapidly becoming 
intoxicated. 

But drunkenness might be called one of the chiel 
embellishments of that town, 

Lange bonfires were; being kindled, and around 
them in mad whirls of ferocious glee and savage mer- 
riment flew men, women, and children, singing and 

elling. 
4 Here and there some wife, newly made widow by 
the late struggle, knelt near her dead husband, some- 
times raising her shrill voice to a shriek as sie called 
for assistance to bear the corpse to her home, and 
then ceasing her woeful ories of grief to drink deeply 
of.theliquor held to her lips by the women of the 

lace, who believed and taught that the only solace 
fot sorrow of any kind was drunkenness. 

Here and there a group could be seen bearing’away 
a.dead man, or carrying a wounded man into the inn. 

Here and there, too, could be seen the corpse of 
some friendless; desperado, over whom, now that his 
strong hand could never strike for its owner again, 
the revellers leaped aud danced. 

“Zona,” cried Captain Herod, as he came up, “ the 
body of the spy Obel Ling is not to be found. Do 
you think he can have sought refuge in the inn?” 

She made no reply, for sho was. angry with him, 
but taking her father’s arm drew him aside. 

“Sol in the sulks!” langhed Captain Herod, with 
the harsh laugh he could make so bitter and scorn- 
ful. ‘+Zouw may stay im the sulks, for all I care, my 
proud lady.” 

Zona didnot hear the words, but she heard the 
loud, harsh laugh—ah! she had had it darted into her 
heart very often of late, and she knew its insulting 
meaning well, 

She didnot hear the words, but she saw the glance 
of exultant soorn—a scorn nearly fully blown into a 
hate—gleaming from his dark, deep-set eyes as the 
flames of the rapidly kindling bonfires flashed in his 
handsome though evil face. 

The young smuggler captain strode on—he had 
atride like that of chieftain of thousands rather than 


} the-etep of a simple leader of a band of smuggliers— 


he strode on and disappeared into the inn. 

“Which way, Zona?” growled old Paul Vultree, 
as his daughter drew him aside. “You should be 
home, girl. Have I not always asked ye to hold ye 
head above such as these?” 

The old smaggler waved one of his short, withered 
arms around him so-as to designate the whole of Au- 

lesey: 
a ‘And I would’have been at home but for the great 
excitement, father,” said Zona. 

“Then get you home now, Zona; for there'll be # 
dranken mob bere ere long, As for me, I intend to 
be well out of it in time.” 
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He was an old man, not so old in years by two 
score as he looked ; for he seemed to be a hundred in 
the withered, wrinkled, sunkenface—a face so small, 
60 narrow, so sharp, that one thought of rats and 
foxes, and of the sly, canning habits of rats and 
foxes, a8 one gazed at it for the first time, and 
one thought of rats and foxes ever after when the 
image of that face arose in the: memory—a face that, 
ran out from the forehead witha long slant to the-end 
of the thin, sharp nose, and then ran im with we 
long slant to the end of his chin, or to wherm 
chin might beexpected to be; for he had no chin,mor 


apology for a chin, so far as the eye of man gould | 


eee. 
This long,.sharp-muzzled face, with its — 
brilliant eyes—eyes large, round, half-set iu big hhea 
as much out of the socket as in it—eyes that seemed 
ready to pop eut and fall from their sockets, ae if 
some ruthless hand had half strangled him im his 
cradle, and this horrible agony of half strangulation 
had never faded from these repulsive features-—eyes 
great and restless, black, keen, avaricious, behind 
which arose a pair of ears preposterously lange, winiieh: 
stood out from his triangular-shaped head 

All in all, the face of old Paul Vultree wae tiatte 
which the eye had to become used by ——"* 
time before the gazer could whisper to 'S 

“ Now, then, I can look at this face 
cor laugh.” 

But there was not between this v 
and the magnificent countenance of 
shade of a shade of resemblance, 
sey said Paul was the father of . Nor 
forms was there more e than 
faces. my , j 

We have stated that Zona was superbly tall and 
well shaped. 


Paul Vultree’s arms were ridicu 


curved dowmam 

his long, slende: 

was always ceady to an 

should astonish the world of kangaroos and beholders 
in general. 

Such was the personal appearance of old Paul 
Vultrees, the father of beautiful Zona; and to this 
description I will only add that bis hair had origin- 
ally beem red and coarse, and what remained wae still 
red and coarseand grizzled, though time had snatched 
nearly all of nature’s covering from his head-—-a 
head nearly always buried in a huge sealskin cap, so 
that his thin, sharp face, with its great, round, black 
eyes and large ears. looked wonderfully like the face 
of that rat peeping from-under a bale of fur. 

People could remember nothing of the mother of 
Zona. It was very certain that the mother of Zona 
never lived in Anglesey. It-wasjustas certain also 
that Paul Valtree bad never had a wife in Anglesey. 
Not but thet he, being as it were a man of wealth, 
could have married for all his hideons ugliness, 
whom he pleased. But it had not suited him to 
marry. 

Report, whieh is generally a consummate falsifier 
and the mother-of falsehoods, said that, Paul Vultree 
had had a wife, somewhere, years: ago-——-who knows 
where or when ?—and that he led her such a dog’s 
life, or rather such a life of a whole pack of curs, 
that she had died, or drowned or hanged herself, or 
tun away—who could say ? 

Paul might, of course, but Paul never had and it 
was not believed that Paul ever would. 

Having decided and asserted that Paul had had 
such a partner somewhere and at some time, report 
as boldly avowed that the beautiful Zona was the 
child of that drowned wife, and that Panl was be- 
yond doubt her father, as he swore he was. 

As we have stated, report had nothing taugible upon 
which to found these assertions exeept the word of 
Paul Vultree. 

“Come,” said he, im a voice which nature had 
Pperiectly fitted to his face, “let us.go home, As for 
me, may I die. beggar if I would have leit my chair 
and pipe, only that as two strangers rode past my 
door just before sunset I caught» fair and square 
view of the face of one, and there was something in 
it that made my heart flatter. I heard the two 
strangers had directed their course towards the inn 
—so I a my pipe and hurried up. You were 
here before I came, Zona—did you sew the strangers ? 
—both man and master were of more noble mien 
than such as usually venture to tarry at or even ride 
through Anglesey: ys 

“You must be speaking of the two travellers whom 
Sir Geoffrey has ordered to be captured, dead or 
alive,” interrupted Zona, i 

They were still standing not far from the inn, and 
immediately before it, for Zona had evineed not the 
slightest inclination to obey the command of her 
father—her dark and brilliant eyes resting gravely 


upon that door through which Captain Marduke had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Iam not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each 


Pavt Vutwnee started violently as his daughter 


pret those simgle words: 


* You must bespeaking ofthe two travellers whom 
ms Geoffrey has ordered to be captured, dead or 

ve.” 

“ Oh,” cried Paul, shivering, “has he done thet?” 

It was one of the peculiarities.of this strangely- 
fashioned man that startled he did not, in the 
genuine signification of the words, tremble, nor 
quake, nor shudder—he shivered. 

That is, his whole frameseemed to break up inte 
continuous minute, searcely perceptible agitations, 
It was not a shudder; for one shudders and in am im 
stant is calm and composed again. It wasa shiver; 
for having fasteved upon him it held his bleod in ite 
| jeg» vibratory embrace like chill that must torture 
wate hour at least before a fever heats the blood 

n, 

Ié was scarcely ble to the eye. But it 

eeized his thin colourless lips, making them 
, and touched the ligaments of his jaws, mak» 

Bis. long, rat-like teeth chatter, one might nat 
have noticed this muscular tremor—a tremor tom 
slight. to be seen, though galvanizing every limb, 


sinew and nerve. 


a ae ee her one ow 
exquisite sense of touch. i 
” vepeated Paul, shivering, “has he dong 


a 
‘To -save his life,erto save his gold, which in his 
; than his life, or thalives of all the 
world, old Paul Vultree: i 


shivering : 
....*.Oy, fas he done that ?” 

Zona turned and stared at himin surprise. There 
was not even a tinge of love in her heart for him. 
Nature may have been in fault, but she, far from 
loving him, scarcely reverenced him. 

She had forced herself to somewhat respect bim, 
and it was strange that with the habits, the customs, 
the examples of Anglesey around lier, Zona Vultree, 
by nature. fiery and impulsive, had bent her proud 
spirit to respect anything, or any one, least of all 
Paul Vultree—at. whom all, even the meanest of the 
mean, levelled sneersas.boys throw stones at amangy 
cur. 

Habit had. taught. Zona to pay, if she did not feel, 
respect. Heaven knows where this wild-hearted 
girl learned that. it was her duty as a daughter to 
show respect to her father—had he been in fact, as he 
was in face, base vermin. Certainly she had never 
been taught it by the general behaviour of the young 
in this vile and contaminating place. 

“ You are cold, father,’’ she said, as she tossed off 
with her queenly grace her rich, heavy shawl and 
threw it around his bent and meagre shoulders. 
* You are shivering with cold, father. Take my 
shawl.” 

“ Not all the shawls in all the world could make 
my heart warm just yet,” chattered old Paul, as he 
drew the shawl ciesely around his trembling frame, 
and shot a glance of terror towards the ina, ‘‘ Did 
you see the two strangers, Zona?” 

** You are very cold, father,” said Zona, endea- 
vouring to lead him towards one of the many high- 
flaming bonfires. ‘ Your teeth chatter so tiat I can 
scareely understand what you say. Come—let’s go 
near the fire.” 

“ Not all the fire on earth could warm my heart 
just yet,” chattered old Paul. ‘While the heart is 
ice there will be a chill upon the blood, Oh, it is 
very cold. How strangel feel. Did you see the two 
strangers, Zona ?” 

“ No, I did not, except at a distance. Why ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” cried Paul, testily, that childish 
testiness so repulsive and yet so often seen in the 
speech and gestures of peevish old men, ‘‘ Don'tsay 
why tome. [hate that. Youknow I do. Do you 
think Geoffrey Marduke knows who the strangers 
are?” 

“Why not? Who should know if he does not? 
Why should he have given orders for their capture, 
dead or alive, especially of the white-haired, white- 
bearded ona, if he did not. know very well who they 
were ?” 

“Very true—and especially the white-haired and 
white-Learded one, you say?” asked old Paul, 
eagerly. 

* Yes. I heard the word given. and scattered that 
Sir Geoffrey Marduke would give a thousand 





pounds——” 


/ more than hesaid again, and for the tlind: + 


“Oh! A thousand pounds is an immense deal of 
money! I wish now I could find a thousand pounds 
pagal interrupted old Vultree, smacking his 
ips. 

Zona flashed a glance of contempt upon the 

battered, shrivelied old face so 
-euddenty, so strongly made hawk-like, greedy, vora- 
cious, by the imagining of a thousand pounds, 

It was but a glance. ‘I'he glance was like a blow 
from her hand—sudden, uncontrollable—uo sooner 
dealt than repented. 

This girl, whose heart was fierier, stronger than 
the heart of many a man with a forest of beard on 
chin. and breast; this girl, whe would have been s 
savoge but from some inherent purity of soul ; this 
girl, who could not sin if she knew she was commit 
ting asin; this girl, strong, almost masculine, 
fienee, daring, bold becauseshe hadinever been tauzlit 
tobe modest—and yet never immodest, except in lier 
free, frank, proud style of address; this handsome, 
sunburnt beauty of contemptible Anglesey, unless 
“angry, would sooner have bitten off her tougue than 
| uttered a word) of scorn or mag ope father. 
Teaid unless she was angry. angry Zona 
anced for nobody, for nothing—she wasthe sea in the 
grasp wv tornado. ‘Then she spared nothing, she 


& ay "| . 
Father,” she said, “let me finish, andithen do you 
home.” 
the old man. 
“Well, Geof- 


* And you, too,” 

“Perhaps,” she 
frey Marduke has offered a thousand pouniis for the 
capture, dead or alive, of the wihiteshaired, wihite- 
bearded stranger——-”" 

“T wonder now,” saidiel® Panl, with a kind of 
gasp,.as iff the idea had clutched his heart-strings 
| suddenty, like a spaem, and when he only 
)imtended to think, “I wonder new if he would for- 
— and give for the future if I saved 


“Saved whom, father?” asked Zona. 

“G@eme, let us hurry into the inn,” replied old Paul, 
witli a kind of leap towards the door. “ You say the 
strangers are in the hous6é ?” 

“ Indeed, father, I cannot say that they are, but L 
will go in with you—nay, I say I will, father, so do 
not attempt to forbid me, But wait one moment. 
Promise to aid me in rescuing the commandant from 
the fate you know they intend for him.” 

“Eh!” shrieked old Paul, at. once stopping and 
drawiug his long legs, his short arms, his long neck 
into his body, as a terrapin shuts himself wp in his 
shell when suddenly assailed, “Eh! what did you 
say?’ 

**T will whisper it,” replied Zona, “though there 
is no danger of being overheard in all this clamour 
and confusion.” 

The old man had heard her words, and their sig- 
nificance was beginning to dawn upon him ; even as, 
to return to our terrapin, the heat of a fire-coal on 
his shell gradually penetrating his armour stira him 


p- 

Thus, as the full meaning of his daughter’s words 
began to penetrate through his calmmess, old Paul 
stretched out his ugly head, his ungainly neck seem- 
ing to grow longer and loager each instant, his. great 
eyes seeming to have no sockets at.all, but to ve rest- 
ing upon his flat cheeks, upheld only by his wrinkles 
and pimples, until Zona recoiled, half in terror, half 
in merriment. 

“Do not distort your face so, father,’’ she said. 

“ But what was it you said, Zona? I don’t think 
I am in my dotage just yet.” 

“T asked you to promise toaid me to rescue Marlin 
Marduke from the fate you and I know has been de- 
creed to him by every gang along the coast.” 

“ My Heaven!” exclaimed old Paul. “ The girl 
is mad.” 

With these words Paul made three or four leaps 
into the air, wagging his long ueck and flapping his 
short arms as if giving a forcible and excevdingly 
graphic illustration of the madness of a hen with her 
head just cut off. 

“No, I am not mad,” said Zona, “I mean what 
I say. I have promised Elena Rbeinhand to save the 
commandant and I demand your aid.” 

“Oh, youdemand my aid! Why, I thought you 
hated Elena Rheinband,”’ 

“T did hate her while I thought she loved Captain 

” 

“Do you know what you are asking me to do, 
Zona ?”’ 

‘Oh, I know it is a very dangerous business, and 
if we should be detected we will be shot, or hanged, 
or drowned, or put to death in some way,” she re- 
plied ; “ but that is nothing.” 

“Oh!” screeched old Paul, ‘it is nothing to be 
shot, or hanged, or drowned, or put to death in some 
way. Oh, no, nothing in the world. On the con- 
trary, it is decidedly agreeable to many people to be 
shot, or hanged, or drowned, or put to death in any 
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way. Oh, thunders! but do you know, my dear, 
that to me, your venerated father, all this is absurd? 
Oh, no, it is nothing. Nothing, ha! ha! It is no- 
thing to be put to death, especially by Geoffrey Mar- 
duke—it is really pleasant. Ho! ho!” 

Here his flurry of alarm and his fever of angry 
sarcasm culminated intoa laugh which threatened to 
choke him to death on that very spot. 

He was decidedly a pitiable and pitiful sight to 
behold while that cough had hold of his old carcase. 
It throttled him, it shook him, it made him stamp and 
kick and bend nearly double and beat the air, while 
his cadaverous face became blood-red and his ugly 
eyes—oh! nobody would have ventured to wager a 
sbilling that his eyes would not fall from his head 
every second. 

Zona turned away while this spasm of asthma 
was upon bim, and in a moment or two the old 
fellow was all right again, though he panted like a 
lean hound after a hot chase as he regained his 
wind. 

“ Listen,” she whispered into his ear. “Do you 
know that what I told you this morning is true? 
Captain Herod does not love me.” 

“Bah !" said old Paul; and really at that moment 
it was all he could say. 

His wind had gotten such a start of him that he 
found it anything but a joke to get it into his lungs 
again. 

“It is true,” insisted Zona, firmly. “ Again—he 
intends to marry Elena.” 

* Bah! bah!” said old Paul. 

He was catching up with that wind, and ventured 
ov “ bahing ”’ twice. 

“It is true, I have suspected it a very long time,” 
persisted Zona. “I have often accused him of it too, 
and he has denied it, sometimes with a laugh and 
sometimes with anger. But he has always denied.” 

“Bah! bah! bah!” 

He was now decidedly in trim again; he had 
caught his wind and had wind to spare, so went on 
bravely: 

“It is all very absurd, Zona, for you know Herod 
Marduke cannot marry Elena Rheinhand.” 

“TI know that I may claim him as my husband,” 
she replied; and yet there was so little confidence 
in her tone that old Paul stared at her. 

“What do you mean by using that tone?” he 
asked, “Heis your husband. I was present when 
ys and he were pronounced husband and wife, was 

not ?” 

“Yes, you were present,” she said, lowering her 
eyes, and in a gloomy tone. 

“Come,” said old Paul, while those terrible eyes of 
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OLD PAUL EXCITED. | 


his began to glitter. “There is something upon your 
mind. What is it?” 

She did not reply. 

That fierceness of eye and arrogance of bearing 
which had made her a marked character in Anglesey 
seemed to have vanished, for, leaning on the balus- 
trade of the portico, she appeared to droop and 
wither; her tall, elastic, graceful and haughty form 
sank intoa posture of utter weakness, and tears welled 
from her eyes as they gazed upon the ground. 

“Now, then,” cried Paul in a sharp and appre- 
hensive tone, “‘ what does all this mean ?” 

“Tt means,” replied Zona, in a husky voice, ‘‘ that 
I fear the marriage was a sham.” 

“Eh !” screeched the old man, contracting his ill- 
proportioned limbs as he had before. “ What did 
you say?” 

“T said that I believe the marriage was a sham,” 
repeated Zona. 

“A sham! Why, I was present,” said Paul, 
“My life! no! I gave you away. A sham? I 
know that you, unlike most of the women of Angle- 
sey, young and old, never touch wine, nor anything 
that smells of wine. So, I know that you are in 
your right mind, so far as that is concerned. Now, 
your eye and your voice are too steady to make me 
imagine that you are at all crazy, but, confound it! 
what does all this mean ?” 

“ Father,” she said—and let it be remembered 
that she never used the word “ father” with any accent 
of affection, but simply as one might say “sir,” to 
another—“ father, why is Captain Herod so eager to 
find the body of Obel Ling?” 

“Simply because he was a spy, and because Cap- 
tain Herod and all of us desire to know that the 
rascal is dead.” 

“Have you never suspected that this man, Obel 
Ling, as he is called, was the pretended priest who 
married—or rather who feigned to marry—me to 
Herod Marduke?”’ 

“ Pretended priest! Feigned to marry! You are 
certainly gone stark mad,” said old Paul. ‘Come, 
let us go home, I would like very much to see what 
becomes of the two strangers, but the excitement of 
the evening has been too much for you.” 

“T tell you, father,” she replied, firmly, as she re- 
sisted his effort to lead her away, “that my mind is 
as clear and as strong as it ever was.” 

“Then why do you talk such nonsense 2?” persisted 
Paul. “A sham marriage—bah !” 

“No. Iam right,” said Zona, regaining her usual 
queenly part, and tarning her flashing eyes upon 
Paul. “ Even while the ceremony was being per- 
formed I thought I detected somethiug familiar to 





my ear in the voice of the priest. But—but—well, 
I was so wild with delight with the belief that I was 
being made the wife of the man I loved that I 
could fix my mind upon nothing else then, nor for 
weeks afterward.” 

“Nor for weeks afterward ?” echoed Paul, while 
he fixed his keen eyes upon hers. ‘‘ Well, when did 
you begin to have time to reflect upon that familiarity 
of tone of which you speak ?” 

“ As soon as Herod gave me cause to believe that 
he did not love me any longer.” 

‘* And when was that ?” ; 

“ We had not been married three months, father, 
when he began to treat me coldly—to sneer, when 
if he loved me he would have caressed; to insult, 
when he should have kissed; to frown, when he 
should have smiled.” 

“ Oh,” said Paul, shrugging his shoulders, “* you 
have been married but four months, and all young 
wives, all newly-married people, are very exacting, 
very jealous, deucedly suspicious and exceedingly 
ready to find fault with each other.” 

“That may be, father; but of some things I am 
sure, and that is that the marriage was a sham, that 
this spy, Obel Ling, was the pretended priest, that I 
was deceived, that Ling and Captain Herod have 
disagreed, that Captain Herod fears that Obel Ling 
will betray the treachery to me, that Captain Herod 
is exceedingly desirous that Obel Ling’s body shall 
be found, not because Ling wasa government spy, 
but because he fears his tongue; that he dreads the 
anger of his father should the latter hear of the de- 
ceit practised upon me, and that he intends and most 
earnestly desires to wed Elena Rheinhand.” 

“And why should Captain Herod, who is of age 
and independent, fear the anger of his father—that 
is, were all that you say true?” asked Paul. 

‘““Why? Can you not guess?” 

‘Not I. I never was worth a pinch of snuff at 
solving riddles,” replied Paul. “Come, why should 
Geoffrey Marduke care the weight of a hair for any 
deceit that Captain Herod might be pleased to put 
upon Zona Vultree.” 

There was an eagerness in the tone of the ques- 
tioner which did not escape the keenly sensitive ear 
of the listener—an rness that was too closely 
akin to anxiety not to be correctly appreciated by 
Zona. 

“ Because,” she replied, with that calm, deliberate 
tone which tells that the speaker is in earnest, ‘‘ be- 
cause Geoffrey Marduke loves me.” 

“Heavens!” was all that Paul could say, and as he 
said it his cadaverous face became’ livid. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Nature for herself reserves 
Through many feeble ways a force, 
Strong to punish her own deeds, 
Evil brings its own remorse, 

Tose dreadful incoherent words of the old 
earl had brought about a thorough revulsion of 
Florence’s feelings. 

For the first few hours, while she rode—whither 
she neither knew nor cared—urging Turquoise to her 
utmost s and clearing ugly blackthorns and 
fences in her wild op—in a mad attempt to re- 
gain calmness and composure, she could think of 
nothing but her shame, as she considered her love for 
Tazoni, thé gipsy. 

How did Lord Northcliffe come to know it? A 
worse question still followed that; if he knew it, 
others might have penetrated her secret, and, if so, 
how many and whom ? 

Oh, it was maddening to think that she had been 
80 deceived and beguiled ! 

She had allowed herself to be charmed and en- 
glamoured by a felon, a burglar with a smooth 
tongue and a fair amount of animal sourage ! 

Oh, what horror there was in the thought that it 
was he who had dealt that cowardly blow ; that it 
was he, Tazoni, the handsome and the brave, who 
ae descended to the infamy of a midnight 

ie 

In the height of her misery she lashed the high- 
bred and astounded mare into a gallop, and, throw- 
ing up her hands to her face, laughed deliriously. 

Panting covered with foam and trembling with 
excitement and indignation, the horsearrived at the 
Earlscourt courtyard. 

Hot, feverish, with burning face and dishevelled 
hair, Florence leapt from her saddle and ran up the 
stone steps into the hall. 

“ My dear!” commenced Lady Darteagle. “ Where 
have you been? We have been so anxious! What 

8 happened ? Poor Turquoise is all in a lather.” 

Happened ? nothing! What should happen?” 
reto Florence, sionately—so unlike her 
usually calm, po IE os self. “Mamma! do you 
think we can go through life day after day with re- 
gular monotony without one outbreak now and 
then? The veriest machine will*stop, run down, 
and get out of order—how much more then must 
poor humanity, with hot blood, quivering muscles, 
— breaking heart? No, no, I do not mean that! 

on't pay any attention to me, dear; I’m out of 





(THE HEART BOWED DOWN.] 


sorts, I am not well. I—I——” And she pushed 
back her wet hair from her forehead and looked 
wildly round the room. 

Darteagle was seriously alarmed and tried 
to embrace her tenderly. 

But Florence could not endure even Lady Dart- 
om" caresses that morning and put her gently 
aside, 

“ Please don’t mind me, mamma, I shall be better 
directly. I rode too fast and ‘got excited; it has 
done me no harm, indeed I think it will do me good, 
for I have had too little excitement lately. Mamma, 
I want a change.” 

“ A change, Florence, dear?” said Lady Dart- 
eagle, who could scarcely believe that this wild- 
speaking, flushed-faced girl could bo her proud, 
self-possessed Florence. 

“Yes, achange,” repeated Florence. “ I am tired 
of Earlscourt woods and Northcliffe! Oh, I am 
weary of them! I never want to see the woods 
again! I hate them!” 

“Florence! Can I believe my ears, when it was 
but last night you were saying the trees were 
music in your ears and that they rustled a welcome 
to you every morning you awoke?” 

“Still I hate them, mamma. I never want to 
We like change, do we not, 
sometimes? To-day I feel that I could hate some 
things I have loved—ah, only too well, too well! 
But, mamma, can we not go to London ?” 

“Yes—if you don’t mind going out of the 


see them again. 


season. 

“Never mind the season,” said Florence, with a 
fitful smile. “I want to see the theatres again, to 
go to some balls, to ride in the park—in fact, I am 
tired of the country and long for a little change. 
Change, change, that is all I want!” 

Lady Darteagle kissed her, and, wisely refraining 
from too plainly expressed ed or any ques- 
tioning, led her to her own room and insisted upon 
her lying down for a little while. 

Florence obeyed, but when Lady Darteagle was 
about to leave the room she rose again. 

**Don’t go, mamma,” she said. ‘‘Stay with me, 
if you do not mind. I do not care to be left alone 
just now. I feel low-spirited and unwell.” 

Lady Darteagle returned to her and watched by 
her until she fell asleep, then the alarmed mother 
sent for Dr. Walton. 

He came, and Florence received him, all her old 
self again. 

He wondered why on earth Lady Darteagle had 
sent for him, and said so. 

When Lady Darteagie, with all a mother’s elo- 
—_, described Florence’s appearance and manner 

old man pooh-poohed her. 





“Nothing the matter with, her ma’am. A little 
excited, perhaps, and she’s all the better for it. 
Wants change, does she? Well, giveit her. She 
doesn’t want any physic and I shan’t let her have 
it.” Take her up to London and give her a dose of 
conce rt in the morning before dinner, a theatre be- 
fore she goes to bed and a ball twice a week. That’s 
the sort of medicine she wants, my lady,” and the 
old man, chuckling at his own prescription, trotted 
off again. 

In the morning orders were issued to the house- 
hold to prepare for a trip to town. 

Lady agle and Florence rode over in Lady 
Darteagle’s miniature brougham to Northcliffe to 
explain their sudden departure, and Florence, 
whose heart-wound was too fresh to bear much, 
merely kissed Lord Northcliffe in silence, not trust- 
ing herself so far as a speech, but her quick eyes 
noticed the look of intelligence and sympathy 
which he gave her, and her face flushed for a second 
with a brilliant crimson that rendered the pallor 
that followed all the more marked. 

A few parting words passed between the two 
mothers, and were full of im: . 

“You are going to London,” whispered Lady 
Northcliffe, glancing at Florence, who was standing 
with her hand in the earl’s. ‘ Raymond’s there, 
you know.” 

** Yes, I know, so does Florence,” said Lady Dart- 
eagle, with some significance. 

‘* Yes,”’ nodded the other; then in a lower whisper 
still: “Do you think that it is on his account ? 
Do you think itis at all likely ? I do hope so.” 

“TI don’t know,” returned Lady Darteagle, 
“ Florence is not easily understood. What is Ray- 
mond doing in London ?” 

“ He is there on business. My dear, he is much 
changed, he is so steady and good. I do not know 
what we should do without him. He has undertaken 
the whole responsibility and is most business-like 
and reliable, I know it is all her good work. He 
loves her, I am sure of it, and if she would but be 
a little kind to him he would make a good man and 
a husband.” 

dy Darteagle glanced fondly at Florence and 
sighed, but not altogether sadly. 

“I do hope he would. Poor Ra 
weakly generous! if he could but 
less easy to tempation.”’ 

“ Will you look after him and help him all yon 
can, dear ?” asked Lady Northcliffe. 

“Be sure of that,” whispered Lady Dartengle, 
kissing her. 

Poor Florence ! circumstances seemed to be bear- 
~ her to her fate whether she went willingly or 
no 
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Had they known all the truth how fervently these 
two mothers would have prayed to avert the union 
which they now so ardently desired. — 

As they were re-entering the carriage Florence 
hesitated. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “I think I should like to 
see Marion Smeaton before I go. I have not seen 
her for some time and she may think I have for- 
gotten her. I will walk through the woods if you 
don’t mind going home alone.” 

“No, my dear,” said Lady Darteagle. “ Are you 
sure you will not be tired ?” . 

Florenee smiled with confidence, and the carriage 
started without her. 

She had another reason for preferring to walk 
through the woods, She felt restless and afraid of 
Lady Darkeagle’s ions; she felt that in her 
present states might overthrow the balance 

th difficulty maintained, and that’a burst of 
excitement would be the result of any 


interrogations. 
So she was better alone with her own secret sor- 
row, better alone to commune with herself in the 


wild, silent woods. 
Florence was 4 atina ti and she walked, 
step. 
more 
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the @ narrow path which she was 
pursuing stood the new ‘a cottage, and 
shins pomp eee ara ar aa 
chimn 
As chochery eeuenatin bene 
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A window of the eo 
but a laurel had gnewn over it and 
view. so that Florence reached the small porchwithe 
out the inmates a of her approach. 

The voices were ing still, and now that. she 
was in such close proximity Florence heard that they, 
were raised in altercation. 

Awaking from the depths of her own thoughts, she 
hesitated, with her hand raised to tap at the door ; 
should she enter now or wait till the domesticstorm 
had lulled ? 

She decided to wait, and stepped from the porch{to 
the side of the house. 

The voices continued and Florence, though most 
enwillingly, was compelled to play the part of eaves- 

ropper. 

For some minutes she paid no. attention, but at 
last a sentence spoken in Marien’s low, tremulous 
voice attracted her attention. 

It was this : 

“Luke! Luke! where will your wickedness lead 
you? Toruin! and you will dragmethere. But; no, 
you shall not! I will not be.a party to your-villany. 
I will not share your sins. Oh, Luke, how ean you 
be so ungrateful, so wickedly ungrateful, as to rob 
those who give us our daily bread—to whom we owe 
everything ?” 

And Florence heard her sob wildly. 

‘“* Pshaw!”’ returned Luke's voice, accompanied by 
@n angry, scornful laugh. “ You use hard words, 
woman! Rob!—anybody’d think I cut the trees 
down or made away with the deer. What's afew 
pheasants when there are so many! Somebody 
ought to thin them.” 

“To thin them!’ repeated Marian, tearfully. 
“You cannot eall it by amy such name; it is rob- 
bery, shameful robbery. This is the third eartful 
you have sent away this week. Oh, Luke, how can 
you doit? Your unlawfal ways frighten me. Lord 
Northcliffe may hear of it, and then what disgrace, 
what shame for us—-for me who have served and 
loved them so long !” 

Luke laughed again, 

“Make your mind easy,” he returned, coarsely. 
“The old man won’t know anything aboutthe phea- 
eants. How is he to? He can’t leave his chair, can 
be, and who is to tell him ?” 

“Lord Raymond,” faltered Marion, faintly. 

‘Hah! hah!’’ laughed Luke, striking the butt end 
of his gun on the floor with savage enjoyment. 
‘* Lord Raymond! By Heaven, you keep it up well, 
old woman! Lord Raymond! Well, then, just to 
humour you, we’ll suppose Lord Raymond does find 
out that I throw the game abont, what then? Why, 
T’ll tell you what he’d say: ‘Luke, my bog, take 
em all; take ’em all!’ Lord Raymond indeed !” 

“Luke, Luke!’’ gasped the woman,, “don’t tell 
me he knows anything——~” 

“ Hold your tongue!” savagely interrupted. Luke. 
“Never mind what he knows and what - doesn’t 
know. I know enough not to be afraid of'my young 
lord, whatever you are. You must be blind——” 

** No, not so blind as you think,’’ wailed Marion. 
“You think I do not see what dreadful things are 
passing because I do not speak. I keep my lips shut 


through fear. Oh, Luke, Luke! I could tell a tale 
if I dared, but I dare not—I dare——” _ 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked Luke, with amoath. 
‘* You don’t mean the old story, do you? We all) 
know what we could tell; but what of it? 
believe you, you mad woman?” What else da you 
know? Nothing.” 

“Would to Heaven that I di@ not. One 
crime is enough to weight » iumamszoul with What 
if I know more? Oh, i 
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** Silence!” cried Luke, pag pon 

threateningly, for Florence * mee 

start from the woman’s lips. © 

why can’t you forget 

ways herpnguee subject. 
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' Smeaton strode savagely down the path. 

'. Eéwas the first time Florence had seen the man, 
atid his fierce, unprepossessing appearance, combin- 
ing with what she had heard, filled her with aversion 


and benny ot 

Since Luke’s stroke of luck,.as he would have 
termed it, his appearance had prs pa a change. 

His clothes were of better material, and of gaudy 
—— th = ths glitter o ~ 

(6% among the Ww tter of rings 
a is fingers,and a heavy chai trinkets upon 
hie waisteos’. Filled with wonder, and aski som 
self what all she had heard could mean, she emerged) 
from what had proved to be her place of concealment, 
and knocked at the door. 

She waited a few minutes and: knocked again. 

Presently the door was opened by Marion: her- 
self, pale, swollen-eyed and trembling, 

‘© My Lady Florence !” she faltered, courtesying. 
“I beg your pardon ; I did not know it was you. 
thought it was my husband Luke, perhaps. He has 
just gone out. Did you meet him?” 

: She asked the question timidly and with appre- 
ension. 

Florence, entering, replied that she had not met 
him, but that she had seen him go into the wood, 
and while Marion dusted:a chair and brought it-for- 
ward asked herself if she should mention that she 
had overheard their conversation. She decided that 
she would not. 


and though she felt. more than curious. she re- 
proached herself for her curiosity. 

Whilethese thoughts were rapidly passing through 
her mind Marion was endeavouring to regain 
composure, and was. tremulously inquiring after 
the Darteagles and the Northcliffes, omitting from 
her list, however, the name of Lard 

Florence. noticed this, and remem years after’ 
that she had done so. 

‘“* They are all well, Marion,” she replied, in her 
gentle, musical tone, in which she always addressed 
the poor, broken-spirited woman, “all excepting 
Lord Northcliffe, and he, I hope, is better.” 

A little thing served to upset Marion, and at Lord 
Northcliffe’s name she ed again and trembled. 
Florence hastened to change the subject. 

* Tam going to London for alittle while and I 
thong I would come through the wood and say 
good-bye.” 

“You are always kind-hearted and considerate 
of those below you, my lady,” murmured Marion, 
gratefully. ‘Going to London. And when will 
you be back, my lady ?” 

“ L donot know,” said Florence, with a sigh on 
her part ; “ — soon, perhaps not for. months,” 

“ Soon I hope, my lady,” said Marion. ‘ There 
will be many to miss you, high and low,,and poor 
Marion among ’em.”” 

‘* Marion,” said Florence, ‘1 have often feared 





you were not happy. Tell mo,.have you any great 


sorrow which I can help to lessen? You know [ 
worn it it I coal tin .e 
now it, my y, ow it,” murmured 
Marion, the big tears welling in her eyes. “ I’m 
not happy; I never shall be again, for nothing on 
earth can makeme. Dan’t me, dear lady, what 
a eae onda indeed,” 
“T will not ask you,’ BDioreance, gently, “do 
not fearthat. dve you sure Z cam do nothing for 


yon a Raed tay with» it 
& Kk 
im choaeil, teins to apedic ith case 


tears : 

are to London, my lady; perha 
you willl see Bagmond, hevis thore, they tell 
me.’ 


“Tes, he is, fore,” anid Florence, oolilly, ‘and 1 
him. Do you wish me to takeany message 


to him ? 
“No, no," replied) Marion, qui * no, my lad 
Who am I to sen@unssages tohim? I—I only 
t—oh forgive an old woman if she 





“her fall or Aad em against = chair, and thenset mo-| 
| msnb the door was thrown violently open, an@ Luke |) 


Between husband and wite none should interfere, | 


h in her old age! Lord 


Marion!” said Florence, 
think it unnatural if 
him, and if he did not care for 
second mother to him.” 
trambled. 
lady. There’ 
eet anda 
expect 
lika-te hear he is well— 
is happy. But 
ee write and tell 
lad?” cried. the poor woman, 
at her hand and kissing it. 
‘uh, Heaven has 
sr ane Idon’t wonder 
peor 
2... ce. turned pale end nose all proud and 
ughty. 
Marion lookéd up at her, startled and frightened 
by the change. 
“ T’ve said nothing wrong, my dear lady, have I? 
Oh, forgive,me! forgive me ; but I know, he loves 
ou, and I know that you can save him and make 
him happy. Oh, forgive me, dear lady,’’ she con- 
ti and clasping her hands in a passion of en- 
treaty. ‘But you and you alone can save him, and 
I pray to Heaven, night and morning, that you may 
be brought to love him!” ‘ 
“ Hush,” said Florence, holding up her hand and 
repulsing her. “ You must never speak to me like 
that again, Marion. Never azain! No more—not 
‘a word more. I forgive you with all my heart ; but 
leave Lord Raymonda’s love in his own keeping.” 
Then, unable to utter another word, she smiled 
gently, and with au aching heart left the cottaze. 
“* Will it:come to pass after all?” she asked her- 
self, with a dull pang of pain. “ Would sho be 
sacrificed at the altar of the young wan’s vice 
and folly ?” 
Her heart cried “No,” but a dim fear of the 
future made her shudder. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Oh ! love, that voice so deep and sweet 
Oh ! love, that face L loved so well, 
Alns! alas! that we should meet 
Oaly to say a sad farewell | . 
Two days after Florence's visit to the keaper's 
pottage the Darteagles came to town, and the 
great house in Grosvenor Square was open to callers 


her |,and invitations. 


Very different indeed was the life into which the 
sad, grief: “yep girl was now plunging: to the life 
she 


ed, 

Instead of theatres, balls and concerts onee and 
twick a week, as Dr. Walton had prescribed, it 
seemed to be theatres, concerts and. balla all the 
week through, and without limit. i 

In this whirl of gaiety, if Florence did. not regain 
her vy mem she lost something of the poignancy 
of her disappointment, F , 

Her faith in man’s loyalty, heroism, and purity 
had waned and failed to a great extent, and having 
loved once and been deceived she told herself that 
she should never love » 

She was tempted on all sides to renouncethat vow, 
for she beeame the belle of that off-season, as she 
would most assuredly become the belle of the next 
full one if she ow apaecrah : x 

Lady 8 10! tions were y soug 
after by the fashionables, and a man a possessed 
a ticket for her“ at homes” displayed it with pride 
at his club and elsewhere, s 

Pourdaysefter they had been in town Lord Ray- 
mond ealled. 





Lady Darteagle, remembering the rumour of his 
reformation, received him graciously, and sent up 
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to Florence’s. boudoir, .telling her that he was 


there. ’ 

In a few minutes Florence came down, and Lord 
Raymond, dullard as he was in reading the inner 
life, saw that she was in some indescribable way 
altered. 

For the better he was inclined to think, for she 
greeted him with something less of her usual cold- 
ness, and inquired where he was staying. 

“ At Meurices,” he said, fingering his eyeglasses. 
“The house in Park Lane was too big.” 

“You must come to us as often as you can, Ray- 
mond,” said Lady Dartengle. ‘* Do not fo: that 
we shall always be glad to see you.’*- 

“Thank you,” he said, in an awkward way. 
« But l’m very busy now. I’ve a great deal to do 
since the old man—the earl I mean ’—he corrected 
himself hastily—‘* has been ill.” 

“ You have notasked after Lord Northcliffe yet,” 
said Florence, regarding him coldly. 

“Ah, no! I forgot—at least—well, how is he?” 
said Lord Raymond, with aerimson flush and an 
ugly frown, 

“Better, I am glad to aay,’’ said Ledy Darteagle. 
“But of course, you hear every day?” 

“‘N—nearly,” said he, “ Andis everything going 
on all right at home?” he said, anxious to. change 
the subject. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Lady Darteagle. “I hear 
—or rather Lord Darteagle. has heard—some reports 
coneeenin your new keeper—poor Marion’s hus- 
band.” 

Florence, who happened to be looking Raymond's 
way, saw him pale suddenly, and he turned with 
almost a start of alarm as he said : 

“ Well, what abont him ?” 

“Nothing much, I hope,” said Lady Darteagle, 
soothingly. “ You need not feel uneasy, I daresay 
itisexaggerated. They say he drinks very much— 
Lord Darteagle met him fearfully intoxicated—and 
that he is getting rid of the game.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Raymond, hotly. 

Lady Darteagle flushed, but she was used to the 
young man’s brutal ill-breeding, and was further- 
more inclined to pardon him a great deal. 

“T can vouch for the truth of the latter part of 
the indictment,” said Florence. 

“You!” said Lord Raymond. ‘How?’ 

“T happened to overhear a dispute between 
Marion and him——” 

Lord Raymond rose from his chair and glered at 
her with an eee 

“I—you overheard ! t; do you mean—that 
you were spying about the cottage? I didn’t think 
you would have done such a thing, Florence!” 

“You were quite right in your surmise,’”’ said 
Florence, with calm contempt. “I was not spying. 
I overheard them by aceident.” 

“ Well, and what did they say?” asked Lord Ray- 
mond, with feverish eagerness. 

“A great deal [ did not understand,” replied 
Florence, and again she noticed how he shrank from 
her words and her questioning glance. “But I 
heard Marion accuse him of stealing the game, and 
that I did understand.” 

“Is that all?” he said, 
his pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ This room is very hot. 
Well, I’ll write him a letter! He’s not a bad fellow. 
You none of youlike him, but I don’t know why. I 
got a good character of him from his last master.” 

“And that’s a great deal nowadays,” said Lady 
Darteagle, anxious to soothe him. “ And now will 
you dine with us to-night and go to the: theatre 
afterwards, Raymond ?” 

But he could not accept the dinner, for he was 
engaged to dine at No. 24, Norman , an en- 
gagement that was a repetition of many former ones, 
but he promised to come to them at their box in the 
Seaton, and, uneasy and disquieted, he took his 

leave, 

“Confound her!” he muttered, as he entered his 
cab. “I never see her but she bumps the heart 
intomy mouth. What.can she have heard at that 
confounded cottage? I'll pack him and his whining 
lunatic of a wife out of the county.” 

In the evening he entered the Darteagle’s box and 
seemed in better spirits. 

Lady Darteagle was pleased to see him, but 
Florence, who saw that the flush on his face was 
produced by partial intoxication, scarcely spoke to 


wiping his forehead with 


The house was a full one, and during the whole of 
thejevening the box had been a target for numerous 
lorgnettes. 

When he entered Lord Raymond. marched to the 
front and looked round, He was pretty well. known, 
and the whisper went round. the stalls : 

Oh, I thought so. That isthe beautiful danghter 
of old Lord Darteagle and. this ill-bred looking fel- 
es Lord Raymond Hursley ; a match I should 

Lord Raymond accompanied them to the carriage 
and then sauntercd off to his club, where Mr. Den- 
ville was awaiting him. 

Lucky fellow to have so many strings to your 
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bow,’’ he said, in his seductive voice. 


“ Well, how 
was the charming Florence ?” 

“Oh, don’t bother!” snarled his dupe. 

# as usual, suppose. Well, never mind, 
dear boy, you can take your revenge—a royal re- 
venge, though I say it who planned it all. But, 
come, we must make a night of it.” 

And, hooking his arm, into that of his young dupe, 
the modern Mephistopheles led him, all willing, to 
card-room, where before the morning had dawned 
golden results of the small hours’ amusement were 
jingled in the friend and monitor’s pocket, 

lorence had little time to think, but had she 
calmly taken the matter into consideration, or paid 
any attention to the rumours that floated to her 
ears at random moments, she would have recog- 
nized the fact that that same rumour was coupling 
her and Lord Raymond's name together, 

He made a point—prompted thereto by Mr. Den- 
ville—of accompanying them to every place of 
amusement which they visited, and lost no oppar- 
tunity of supplying rumour for some show of 
Treason. 

But Florence no heed, and treated him with 
the same cold ‘erence, and received his at- 
tentions with an unconsciousness that was almost 


disdain. 

Ball followed ball, one gaiety trod. upon the heels 
of another ; the: medicine was erring in excess. 

Lady Darteagle saw that mental disquiet was 
giving place to something that was almost as bad, 
if not powreen yaw s fatigue. 

She determined to impose a rest. 

One: dinner—a great and much-looked-forward-to 
event—was allowed to remain on the list. 

It was a dinner at Lady Prettilace’s, anda great 
gathering of the lions was, as usual, expected. 

Florence antici more enjoyment from it 
than from all that gone befere, and when the 
evening arrived she .stood in the drawing-room 
waiting for carriage with something that was 
almost excitement—a. strange emotion for her. 

There was a long string of carriages at the en- 
trance to Lady Prettilace’s mansion, and the whole 
of the canopied avenue was blazing with gorgeous 
liveries, tropical plants in full bloom, and parti- 
coloured lights. 

When Florence, leaning on Lady Darteagle’s arm, 
entered the reception-room she was struck by the 
intellectual cast of the faces around her, and truly 
Lady Prettilace had succeeded on that particular 
bray fg getting together the greatest geniuses: 

eday. - 

Her amiable ladyship greeted Florence and Lady 
Darteagle with Tasos, and whispered in the 
—. eara genuine encomium upon the daughter’s 


uty. 

“ She is really too beautiful,so exquisitely graceful 
and dignified ! There is something so spirituel too. 
Oh, my poor lions! what havoc she will create !” 

“De you ‘know,” she continued, “I am getting 
so anxious. I wanted my last conquest to take her 
into dinner and he has not arrived yet. He is 
terribly tiresome! There’s no relying upon him.” 

“And who is he?” asked Lady Darteagle, who, 
not being a lion-hunter herself, was not so well up 
in a wen va celebrities. 

“Why, Frank Forest.” 

“Frank Forest,’’ said Florence, who had been 
paying no attention hitherto. ‘Is he here ?” 

And she looked round the room again almost 


eagerly. » 

“No, but I hope to see him,” said Lady Pretti- 
lace, tapping her with her fan. ‘‘ You have heard 
of him of course? Oh, he is a most extraordinary 
man, and, what is singular, so handsome! Great 
men, and clever ones particularly, are often so ex- 
tremely plain. He is coming with that eccentric 
creature, Sir Harry Beauclerc. They are fast 
friends, I believe.” 

* Dinner, my lady,’’ announced a footman. 

The group broke up, and Lady Prettilace, with 
a sigh of despair, murmured : 

“Too ! he will not be here, and I must give 

to some one else, How provoking !” 

Just as she sailed across the room, however, the 
door opened and two gentlemen entered. 

“ Sir Bea and Mr. Frank Forest.” 

Florence looked up and saw a tall, graceful figure, 
with its back towards her, bending over the hostess’s 


The next momentit was standing before her, bow- 
ing low and offering his arm. 

_ oo loeked up and took it. 

Some one.at that moment trod upon her dress and 
her whole. attention was taken up in keeping it out 
of harm’s way yntil they reached the dining-room. 

All took their seats, a bishop pronounced a bless- 
ing, and the soup came round. 

Florence tried to get a.glance at her companion’s 
face; but he sat so close beside her that she could 
not do so without staring rudely, and he seemed 
lost in thought and perfectly indifferent to the 
scene and everything occurring in it. 

A footman came with some sherry. 


Then at last the great poet turned. 
“ Shall I get you some sherry, madam ?’’ 
At the sound of his voice a thrill like an electric 
ock ran through Florence’s brain. She turned 
her face to him with a look of wild, iucredulous in- 
terrogation. 
He raised his eyes to hers for the first time, and, 
with.a start, almost ruse from his ehair. 
_ *Tazoni!” breathed Florence, all the varied emo- 
tions of her heart in the word, 
“Tam he!” he returned, in a low voico. 
(To be continued.) 








THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, 

Tux Falls of Niagara occur in the river of the same 
name, that connects two of these magnificent inland 
freshwater seas, viz., Ontario and Brie. Lake Erie 
is 280 miles long, whilst Ontario is 180 miles. Both 
lakes lie from the S. W. towards the N.W. The waiters 
of Erie force themselves at their N.W. corner through 
the narrow bed of a river ranning directly north, and 
find their way into Lake Ontario, whilst Lake Oatario 
again discharges its flood through the. Lawrence River 
into the North Atlantic. Itis in the violeut eudeayour 
that.is always going on between. these two lakes, to 
form a junction, that the Niagera rapide, falls, and 
whirlpools, and general Niagara hubbub takes place. 

If you want to interview these said Falls, as a 
visitor from New York, or onthe other hand from 
San Francisco, you may conveniently perform the 
whole journey by rail. ‘The line from New York will 
land: you almost close to the Falls, whilet that from 
the west, will.put you out.at a little village (Niagara 
egein) about two miles from the turgid, tumbiing 
cascade. At this spot the great river is spanned by 
a high-level bridge, simi'ar in plan to that of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. It is a suspension bridge with a 
span of 822 feet. A little higher up—that isin the 
neighbourhood of the Falls—there is a second bridge ; 
bat. this is not, like the other, a railway bridge. 

Although it is not possible, at the villages just 
) named, to see the falls, yet it is not difficult to tell 
that there is some monster influence at work of a 
fluvial kind; for, in the first place, the long, heavy, 
thundering roar of the cataracts is quite enough evi- 
dence of the fact, It ie said that, the noise of the 
Falls may be heard as much as from. fifteen to twenty 
miles away. Then iu addition to that, the condition 
of the river is such as to leave little doubt as to the 
reality of a vast commotion somewhere. Just above 
and far below the railway bridge the waters of the 
river are in @ tremendous turmoil; for the mighty 
liquid masses that tumbled over the giaut Falls, 
after suohine in an under current from the point of 
their submergence, here find their way to the surface 
again, and reassert their sway in the most riotous 
manner possible, Sweeping on from there, on their 
way to Ontario, they are shortly carried into the con- 
cavities of a bay, eaten out by their own wear and 
tear, and obtaining here a circular motion, form a 
whirlpool which would be perilous to any venture- 
some navigator. 

These phenomena, the distant thunder, the violent 
agitations of the river, and the whirlpooi below, are 
unmistakeabel evidence of the fact that the “rapids 
are near.” As you work your way up the road by 
the river side another sign makes itscif evident in 
the clouds of spray, which are sometimes so dense as 
to defy a view of the actual Falls for days. It is 
very difficult to conceive the effect as it strikes the 
traveller, when he finds himself face to face with this 
wonder of the world. There, supposing the day is 
favourable, you have a volume of water two thou- 
sand feet in width, about one hundred aud eight feet 
in height, and in actual depth—from top surface 
to where is solid rock—not less than thirty feet: a 
volume rapidly, violently, solemnly, ponderously 
rolling over from the regions above to the regions 
below, emitting a continuous roar which simply 
defies description, and casting up a silvery cloud of 
spray in which the sun depicts a perfect rainbow 
spanning the midway space, J. E. 








As there is some talk just now about the intended 
marriage of the Prince Imperial toa Russian priucess, 
it may be as well to state that the young lady is not in 
any way recognized as a member of the Russian [m- 
perial family .She is the daughter of the Czar’s 
sister by her morganatic marriage with Colonel Stro- 
gonoff. 

Suvcz the year 1868 the floors of all the workshops 
at the looking-glass factory in Chauny have been 
sprinkled each day with a solution of ammonia, this 
simple precaution, it is said, giving to the workmen 
absolute immunity from all mercury poisoning, while 
some of the older employés, who had previously 
suffered from this affection, have siuce been relieved 
of all their symptoms. 

THe grand staircase of the Palais Royal, which 
had been injured by the fire, is at present completely 





restored, The iron banister, a piece of smith’s work 
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of the latter part of the eighteenth century, is par- 
ticularly fine, but all its beauties were not known, and 
several workmen spent a whole year in cleaning it 
by burnishing the polished parts aud gilding the 
bronzes which decorate it. One man has been oc- 
cupied for a further twelvemonth in finishing it off, 
alter its replacement in its original state; and now 
this work of art rivals the two beautiful gates of the 
Louvre, one of which is the entrance to the Apollo 
gallery, and the other to the collection of the bronze 
antiques. 








SCIENCE. 


A Firrsentu Century Cannon.—Welearn of a re- 
cent discovery, on the site of the old Porte de France, 
at Avesnes, of a little cannon, which, to judge from its 
form, belongs to the fifteenth century. It therefore 

robably served in the defence of the town in 1477. 

wo curious coins were found at the same time and 
place—one @ silver piece, of Louis de Bourbon, 
Bishop of Liége, brother of Charles the Bold, the 
bishop whose assassination by Guillaume de la 
Marcke was used by Scott as an incident of “ Quentin 
Durward ;” the other, a gold piece, of Jean de 
Hornes, provost of Saint Lambert, elected Bishop of 
Liége in 1484. He died in 1505. 

MANUFACTURE OF SuGAR.—In 1873 the German 
Empire possessed 334 sugar boileries, distributed in 
the following manner :—Prussia 254, Anhalt 35, 
Brunswick 28, Wurtemburg 6, Thuringia 5, Bavaria 
2, Luxembourg 2, Baden and Mecklenburg each one. 
The Prussian sugar trade is especially flourishing in 
the Province of Saxony, in which 149 boileries were 
in operation; besides this, there are 49 in Silesia, 
19 in Brandenbourg, 15 in Hanover, and 8 in the 
Rhenish Provinces. More than 20,000,000 metric 
quintals (1,968,000 tons) of beet-root have been 
worked up; of which quantity the share of Prussia 
was 15,000,000 quintals (1,476,000 tons). There are 
now in operation 11 more boilers than there were in 
1872, and the quantity of beet-root worked up has 
increased by 512,500 quintals (50,430 tons). 

A New Tueory or Execrricity. — Professor 
Edlund, a Swedish physicist, expounds in « recent 
work anew theory of electricity, the substance of 
which is as follows: He supposes the existence of a 
highly subtle and elastic ether, everywhere present 
both in vacuo and in ponderable matter. Two mole- 
cules of this ether are mutually repelled along the 
line of their connection and in inverse ratio to the 
squares of the distances. In good conductors the 
molecules are displaced easily from poiut to point, 
it being presumed that they can be moved with little 
force. If the body be a non-conductor, this mobility 
is arrested and depends on the molecules of the 
material body. A molecnie is at rest from the mo- 
ment when it is equally repelled on all sides. If the 
repulsion be less at one side than at the other the 
body will move, if it be free, in the direction of the re- 
sulting forces. 

InvisiBLE InK.—If we write with a very dilute 
solution of chloride of copper—which has scarcely 
more colour than pure water—the characters are in- 
visible ; but if gently heated they become distinctly 
yellow and are easily read. Let the paper cool and 
they vanish; and they may be made to appear and 
disappear an indefinite number of times. If heated 
too strongly the compound is decomposed and the 
writing becomes permanently brown from the depo- 
sition of the copper. ‘lhe chloride of copper may be 
conveniently made by mixing solutions of ammoniac 
chloride (sal ammoniac) and of cupric sulphate (blue 
vitriol). The change of colour in this and kindred 
cases is due to the removal of the water of crystalli- 
zation by the heat. In chemical combination with 
water the salt is transparent ; without the water it is 
opaque. The salt, being very deliquescent, rapidly 
absorbs moisture from the air when cool, 

TRANSFORMATION OF SANDSTONE TO MARBLE.— 
Mr. J. Corvin, an engineer residing «t Dresden, Ger- 
many, has invented a method of giving the ordinary 
sandstone, found in abundance in many localities, the 
exterior appearance of marble. He accomplishes this 
by impregnating the well-dried stone with soluble 
silica and alumina. The thus prepared sandstone 
becomes much lighter in colour, some kinds being 
intensely white aud translucent, while it is capable of 
the highest polish, equal to that on the finest marble. 
He has even succeeded in imitating marbles of every 
colour by addiug mineral colours to the liquid used 
for impregnation. The famous quarries near Pirna, 
in Saxony, produce sandstone especially adapted to 
this process, and Mr. Corvin now makes coloured 
stones from this sandstone, adapted to the most ele- 
gant architectural structures. The price is consider- 
ably below that of marble ; and the new material has 
the important advantage that it is much more fire- 
proof than marble, which, when exposed to the fire, 
rapidly burns into quicklime and crumble to dust. 

Nzgw Russian Irnonciaps.—The Russian World 





states that an ironclad on @ new principle is now 
being constructed at the works of the New Admi- 
ralty. This vessel is to bear the name of the 
* Cruiser,” and is from the designs of Vice-Admiral 
Popov. Its novelty cousists in placing outside the 
armour plating a thick coating of wood, which is 
intended to increase the power of flotation, as well 
as to weaken the shock in case of the vessel striking 
against anything. The Russian Admiralty’s expe- 
rience with its new ironclad “Peter the Great,” 
which has been held up to ourselves as an object of 
terror, is not particularly satisfactory. Some little 
time ago the new vessel was launched on its first 
trial trip, but was compelled at once to put into har- 
bour again, the screw having become twisted. A 
second trial was made on the 22nd of October with 
no better result. The screw again became twisted, 
aud it has now been ascertained that the propeliing 
machinery is too weak in proportion to the bulk of 
the vessel and the pressure of water at anything like 
high speed. 

Tue SNow Piant or THE SieRRAs.—One of the 
grandest objects which meets the eye of the traveller 
in the Sierras is the exquisite plant, the snow plant 
of the Sierras—the “ Sarcodes sanguinea” of John 
Torrey, the botauist. It it an inhabitant only of the 
higher Sierras, being rarely found below an altitude 
of 4,000 feet, and its glorious crimson spike of 
flowers may be seen early in May forcing itself 
through the snow which at jthat — cling about 
the sides of the pine forests. he portion of the 
plant which is visible above the soil is a bright rosy 
crimson in colour, and presents the very strongest 
contrast in the dark green of the pines and the 
shimmer of the snow, Its root is succulent, thick, 
and abundantly free of moisture, attaching itself to 
the roots of other plants, principally to the species 
of the pine family. Hence it is among those curious 
members of the vegetable world which are kuown 
to botanists as parasites, and is consequently entirely 
incapable of cultivation. The deer are extremely 
fond of it, and it is not an uncommon circumstance 
to find a number of the plants uprooted and robbed 
of the fleshy part of their underground growth by 
these animals. Jt belongs to the natural order 
“ Orobanchea,” and is met with through the whole 
of the Sierra region, becoming rarer as we approach 
of the south, 

ENAMEL For Oast Irox.—A brilliant white and 
very adhesive enamel is formed on cast iron articles 
in the following way:—After heating them to a 
red-heat in sand, and keeping them thus for half an 
hour, they are allowed to cool slowly, and are then 
carefully cleaned with hot dilute sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid, rinsed with water and dried, A 
ground is then laid on by coating them with the fol- 
lowing mixture, afterwards drying them at a high 
temperature, and then heating them in separate 
mufiles to vitrification of the coating: 6 parts of 
flint glass, 3 of borax, 1 of minium, 1 of oxide of 
zinc, mixed and finely pulverized, and heated fur 
four hours to a red-heat, and finally reudered semi- 
fluid by increase of temperature ; the mass is then 
quickly quenched ih cold water, and one part is mixed 
with two parts of bone-meal, and formed into a pap 
by triturating finely with sufficient water, Upon 
this ground the two following mixtures, prepared like 
the first, are then laid iu succession, the first of 32 
parts of calcined bones, 16 of kaolin, 14 of felspar, 
4of potash stirred up with water, dried, calcined, 
and suddenly cooledin water, and the powdered mass 
triturated with water to a fine paste with 16 parts of 
flint glass, 5} of calcined bones, and 3 of calcined 
quartz; after this has teen laid on and well dried, 
a second coating is laid on of 4 parts of felspar, 4 
of pure sand, 4 uf potash, 6 of borax, 1 of oxide of 
zinc, 1 of saltpetre, 1 of white arsenic, 1 of the best 
chalk ; these ingredients are mixed, calcined, sud- 
denly cooled in water, and triturated with 5} parts 
of calcined bones and 3 of quartz. The dried 
article is finally heated in a muffle, ia a furnace 
similar to @ porcelain furnice, when both coatings 
fuse and mix, thus forming the enamel. 

QUICK TELEGRAPHING. 

SEVERAL instances of quick telegraphing have been 
brought under our notice of late, but the following 
shows the perfection to which the cable telegraph has 
been brought. A message was sent from New York 
to London, and in thirty minutes, actual time, the 
answer was received in New York. Another despatch 
was sent to London, to which a reply was received 
in thirty-five minutes, actual time. In neither of 
these of the instances was any special effort made to 
hurry the answers, but the party addressed sent the 
reply to the London office by the messenger delivering 
the original message. 

To fully appreciate this wonderful achievement, 
we must Souter that the distance from New York 
to the cable station at Heart’s Content, N.F., is about 
1,300 miles, that of the cable about 2,000 miles, and 
of the land lines and cable from Valentia to London 





about 300 more. Each message, therefore, was trans. 
mitted about 3,600 miles, and passed through the 
hands of eighteen persons, all told; consequently, the 
message and reply, in each case, passed through the 
hands of thirty-six persons, and travelled over 7,0u0 
miles, in thirty to thirty-five minntes. 

ENGINERING TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 

PgRuaPs some of the most remarkable remains of 
ancient engineering are those which were discovered 
by excavations made sue ten or twelve years since, 
a short distance from Rome, and near the ruins of the 
ancient city of Alatri. This city was surrounded 
by massive walls, and located on a mountain, or 
elevated point, and ill provided.with water. About 
150 years before the birth of Cirrist, as we learn from 
a Roman inscription, an immense aqueduct was built 
to bring water from a neighbouring mountain better 
supplied with that element, We are furthermore told 
that this »queduct was 340 feet high, supported upon 
arches, and provided with strong pipes. ‘I'he topo. 
graphy of the country, moreover, assures us that the 
water supply could not have been conducted into the 
city, even over such high supports, except by pipes— 
an inverted syphon—the lowest point of which must 
have been some 340 feet below the poiut ot delivery, 
or under a pressure of at least ten atmospheres, 
150 lb. per square iuch. 

The excavatious already alluded to show that the 
yr meres must have been of large size, as the piers 
of the arches are not less than 5 feet 9 inches in 
breadth, while the total length of the syphon must 
have been between four and five miles, ‘I'he ques. 
tion naturally arises : How, and of what material was 
this syphon built? As iron pipes of larse dimen- 
sious, if of any dimensions at all, were uut known at 
that era, we can look only to masonry or woodwork 
for the - material of such construction. Possibly a 
clue has been found to the mode of their construc- 
tion by @ subsequent discovery, near the same lo- 
cality, of a field, supposed to have been the site of 
an ancient parade ground near this ounce walled city 
of Alatri. A complete system of underground 
drainage has been revealed at a depth of about 7 feet 
below the surface of the field, effected by a well- 
constructed system of pipes made of fire-clay, each 
about 18 inchesin diameter. Itis possible that such 
a pipe, of larger dimeneions, and strengthened on its 
exterior by a strong and massive bulwark of 
masonry, may have been the means of conveying 
the water intothe city. But however that ead may 
have been attained, the work was certainly a most 
wonderful feat of engineering, considering the con- 
dition of the mechanical arts of that early day. 


ECONOMY IN EATING. 

Lrke the steam engine, the human organism is 4 
machine for the development and application of 
power. Like the steam engine, it derives its power 
from the combustion of orzanic products. But, 
unlike the iron mechanism, man has other ends ~ 
the performance of work, and there is no one fo 
which will meet his physical requirements, as coal 
or wood will those of an engine. His fuel is neces- 
sarily complex, and, still more, its complexity must 
be varied from time to time to meet the changing 
demauds of the seasons, of age, occupation, and 
other life conditions. 

In choosing his source of mechanical power, the 
engineer takes into account the relative cost and 
efficiency of the different sorts of fuel to be had in 
his locality, and selects that kind, or such a combi- 
nation of two or more kinds, as will furnish the 
power he needs at the smallest cost, and with the 
least wear and tear to his machinery. He will not 
burn coal where wuod is cheaper, nor green woud 
when he can get dry. 

While it is immeusely more difficult to make the 
corresponding selection for the human machine, it is 
obvious that, since health and happiness, as well as 
working force, are involved, it is of. vastly greater 
importance that the selection be wisely made, Yet 
there are multitudes who take, or would take, pride 
in driving a steam engine economically, who not 
merely give no thought to their own machinery, but 
rather pride themselves on its apparent capacity to 
go on well under all conditions, or in spite of mal- 
treatment. ‘They “can eat anything ;” and so long 
as their food is savoury and they can get their fill, 
they do not care what its elementary composition 
may be, or how much unnecessary labour it puts 
upon their digestive and alimentary organs to dis- 
pose of it. Mention economy in eating to them. and 
they straightway call to miud the pint of beans or 
pound of oatmeal that ignorant theorists have pro- 
claimed as sufficient for their daily needs, and more 
or less politely decline to eat by rule. Others, to 
whom the cost of supplying food for a numerous 
family is a matter of serious moment, are ignorantly 
pouud of setting as good a table as their neighbours, 
unconscious that their neighbours have as vague 40 
appreciation of what is “good,” under the circum- 
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stances, as they themselves have, and that the money 
they misspend would more than suffice to provide an 
abundance of food, at once better suited to their 
needs, more enjoyable, and, in many cases, much 
wore wholesome. 

The fact is the much misused word ‘‘ economy” is 
never more severely warped of its true meaning —judi- 
ciousmanagement—than in its application to domestic 
matters. To be economical in one’s diet is commonly 
thought to imply the use of cheap food in preference 
to the costly, to restrict one’s self to one dish when 
appetite would suggest a dozen, to eat vegetables 
rather than meat: in short, the reduction of the 
amount, the quality, and the cost of food to the mini- 
mum, On the contrary, true economy in eating re- 
quires us to select and combine the greatest variety 
of food so as to furnish the maximum growth or 
power most enjoyably, with the least waste of sub- 
stance and the least tax upon the system, in assimi- 
lating what is useful and rejecting what is useless. 
To do this wisely, we need to know not only what 
the system requires under the varying conditions of 
life, but also the chemical constitution of different! 
foods, their dynamic power, and how to combine 
them so as to develope their highest utility withjthe 
smallest functional expenditure. 

For example, a labouring man requires daily, to 
sustain his bodily temperature under ordinary condi- 
tions, to enable the vital processes of respiration, 
digestion and the rest to go on well, and to meet the 
demands of muscular effort, an amount of power 
equivalent to about 4,000 foot tons, or enough to 
raise @ man of average weight about eleven miles 
vertically. To maintain these conditions, it is found 
by experiment that a daily diet furnishing about 300 
oa of nitrogen and 4,800 grains of carbon is re- 
quired. . 

To obtain these 300 grains of nitrogen from bread, 
the labourer would have to eat rather more than four 
pounds, containing nearly twice as much carbon as 
would be needed. Thecarbon of about two pounds of 
the bread would not thus be merely wasted, but worse, 
the excretory organs would be taxed to get rid of it. 
To add butter to the bread would only increase the 
disproportion of carbon. On the other hand, if the 
labourer undertook to supply the wants of his system 
with lean beef, he would have to eat six pounds of it 
to get the requisite amount of carbon; but in six 
pounds of beef the nitrogen isover a thousand grains 
in excess of what is needed, and excess of nitrogenous 
matter in the blood is a fruitful source of disease, 
The nitrogen of nearly five pounds of beef would 
thus be wasted. 

It appears, therefore, that neither bread nor beef 
is economical eating alone; but properly mixed, we 
should have, say: 14,000 grains (2 pounds) of 
bread, containing 4,200 grains of carbon and 
140 grains of nitrogen; and 5,500 grains 
(about three-fourths of a pound) of beef, containing 
605 grains of carbon and | 165 grains of nitrogen ; 
total 4,805 grains of carbon and 305 grains of nitrogen. 
There can be no question that a diet of bread and 
beef would be more enjoyable than either singly. It 
is demonstrable that it would be cheaper, and, at the 
same time, better suited to the wants of the system : 
in short, more economical. 

In a similar manner, more complex diets can be 
adjusted, and the scientific correctness of diets, con- 
trived to meet special conditions by long processes of 
trial, can be brought to mathematical demonstration. 

In time our works on dietetics will tell not merely 
what foods are good and how to prepare them, but 
what is the dynamic value of each by the ounce or 
pound, and how they may be most economically com- 
bined to meet the varying requirements of youth and 
age, and the different conditions and callings in life. 
The researches of Payen, Frankland, Pavy, and a 
host of others have lately made rapid approaches 
towards this desirable stateof things. For instance, 
& glance at one of Frankland’s tables shows that the 
working force of a pound of butter oxydized in the 
body is equal to that of nine pounds of potatoes, or 
twelve pounds of milk, or over five pounds of lean 
beef. A pound of oatmeal will furnish as much 
force as two —— of bread, or over three pounds 
of lean veal. A pound of lump sugar has the 
dynamic power of two pounds of ham or eight pounds 
of cabbage, Knowing the prices of these substances, 
their comparative values as sources of power can be 
easily calculated. 


_ It is understood that Mr. Beauchamp Tower has 
just completed, under the auspices of Sir William 
Armstrong’s Company, @ most successful series of 
experiments with an automatically propelled torpedo. 
Its range and speed are such as to justify the con- 
clusions of those most qualified tu.judge that it may 
hot only rival but supersede the Whitehead Fish 
Torpedo, 

Tue French are getting exceedingly sentimental 
sbout their tailors, ‘Tailor anecdotes are being 





searched for and given to the world. A learned and 
pathetic contemporary says:—“ The oldest tailor in 
the world has just died in Paris, He was 109 years 
of age. He was called Father Fipps. He began his 
trade at nine years of age, and continued it till his 
100th year! He worked for 95 years! Three months 
ago he made a pair of trousers for his youngest 
great-great-grandchild. It took him a fortnight. 
“ And to think,” said he, “that once upon a time I 
could make a pair in half a day!” 


EXPECTATIONS. 
—_— @— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Wuewn Charlot Lyle awakened in her prison- 
chamber in the morning of the day following her 
arrival at Bird Rock, she found her lamp freshly 
trimmed and burning brightly. 

She arose toa half-sitting position, Waving upon 
her elbow, and looked around her with a bewildered 
expression. Barely a moment, however, sufficed to 
arouse her — to active duty. 

She remembered only too plainly the events of the 
revious night and of the voyage that had preceded. 
he remembered also Mrs, Nichols’s pretence of 

friendliness and promise to assist her return to her 
friends, and a warm glow of hope replaced her first 
sense of overwhelming depression. 

Her watch was in Mrs. Nichols’s possession and 
she bad no means of telling the hour, tut there were 
sounds of voices and movements in the outer room, 
and she knew that the family was astir. 

Arising to her feet, she pushed her bedstead against 
the door to prevent intrusion, and proceeded to make 
her toilet. 

She noticed now that a sponge-bath newly filled 
with water stood in one corner, and that a quantity 
of fine soap, damask towels, a silk sponge and other 
dainty toilet appurtenances abounded. 

These were necessaries of life at home, but Miss 
Lyle knew that such things were out of place in a 
fisher’s cabin. 

“Can these things have been prepared for a ser- 
vant girl, who can never possibly have been used to 
them ?” she asked herself. “There is some mystery 
about the affair which I cannot fathom.” 

It did not occur to her that her removal to this 
lonely spot was the result of a deeply-laid design 
against herself, and none other. 

She believed that there was some mistake, that she 
had been taken for some other, but she did not be- 
lieve that she had been taken for a housemaid, 

Had the idea suggested itself to her that she, 
Charlot Lyle, was the object of schemes and machi- 
nations, that she stood in any one’s way, she would 
have scouted it as to the last degree wild and 
visionary. She was no heiress. She had never 
even considered the possibility of her succession to 
the Trebasil estates. She did not even know that 
only one life—that of the poor dying artist—inter- 
vened between her and a prospective heiress-ship of 
Waldgrove Castle. 

Her life had been so quiet and peaceful, so far re. 
moved from all the great, jarring passions of humanity, 
that she could not even conceive of the wickedness 
of men like Charles Vernon—she could not even 
dream that crime and wrong-doing could fasten their 
terrible claws upon her. 

“ Another thing which I did not remember at 
first,” she reflected ; “there is no housemaid named 
Maria at Petrel House. There might have been one 
there of that name before I arrived there, but there 
is none now. I must see what Mrs, Nichols has to 
say to that.” 

She refreshed herself with a bath and made a care- 
ful toilet, her instincts of neatness forbidding her to 
do otherwise even in this island wilderness. New 
hair-brushes awaited her use, and in the drawers of 
the dressing-bureau, which she casually opened, she 
discovered a small stock of ready-made linen for 
under and outer wear, all new and fine and dainty. 
She put on fresh collar and coffs, and then, wheeling 
her bedstead, she tried her door. 

It was unlocked, and Miss Lyle passed into the 
outer room. 

The breakfast-table was laid with a single cover. 
Mrs. Nichols was busy over the fire, and her son 
lounged at one of the windows. Both greeted her 
respectfully, and as if they recognized her social 
superiority. 

Charlot noticed that the elder Nichols and Gannard 
were both missing. She walked to one of the windows 
and looked out. The fishing-sloop was gone, also, 
as she saw at a glance. 

“ Where are Mr. Smith and Mr, Nichols?” she in- 
quired, her countenance changing. 

“Well, you see, miss,” said Mrs. Nichols, “ Mr. 
Smith was obliged to go away last night, and my 
Jack had to take him in the sloop.” 

“Gonel” exclaimed Charlot, growing suddenly 











faint and trembling. “Why did you not let me know 
they intended going last night? Iam not Mr. Smith’s 
niece, I can prove to you that Iam Miss Lyle. I 
will not be detained here——” 

* Don’t get excited, miss,”’ said the woman, in a 
not unkindly manner. “Smith wouldn’t hear to 
reason. He said thata month ago his sister, Mrs. 
Smith, who lives in London, asked him to take charge 
of her daughter, who was bousemaid at Petrel House, 
and who was going into a melancholy over an unfor- 
tunate love affair. He couldn’t attend to the matter, 
being in business in the hardware line on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, Smith knew us in old times 
and thought the sea air and solitude would help his 
niece, and so engaged us to board her. I argued 
with him last night and urged him to see you again, 
but he refused. He eaid that he knew that you were 
his niece, although he hadn’t seen his niece for years ; 
but, to me, he promised to go to Petrel House 
and make inquiries,” 

Charlot brightened on the instant. 

“Then all will be right,” she exclaimed. “ He will 
find that Miss Lyle is missing, and that Maria Smith 
has not been at Petre! House within three weeks, My 
friends will hasten to come for me in the admiral’s 
yacht.” 

“ Yes, miss, of course,” said Mrs. Nichols. ‘“ And 
now won’t you take your place at table and have 
some breakfast? You won't want your friends to 
find you ill, you know.” 

The argument was powerful. Miss Lyle took her 
place at the table, and was served with a little pot 
of tea, some poached eggs on toast, boiled ham, and 
sardines. 

Mrs. Nichols waited upon her respectfully. Aiter 
breakfast Charlot went again to the window and 
looked out. 

The day was gloomy, the sky dark, the air full of 
snow-flakes. The wind was blowing fiercely, as she 
coul:i tell by the white caps of the waves, 

“T think I will go out for a walk,” she observed, 
“but I have no hat. I lost my fur cap on the cliff 
near my home.” 

“If you will look in the chest of drawers in your 
room, miss,” answered Mrs. Nichols, “ you will find 
some sort of head-gear.” 

Had Miss Lyle been more suspicious, she might 
have wondered at this provision for ‘‘ Miss Smith.” 

In truth Gannard had intended from the very in- 
ception of his villanous scheme against her liberty 
to leave her hat on the shore near her home, that its 
discovery might lead to the belief that its owner 
was drowned, 

Upon examining the lower drawers of her dressing 
bureau Miss Lyle found a small black velvet hood, 
which was trimmed with fur, and which was en- 
tirely new. 

She tied it on over her fair hair, put on her fur 
sacque, and returned to the outer room. 

“If you'll look in the box in your room, miss,” 
said Mrs, Nichols, ‘you'll find stuffs to make up 
into dresses. You can amuse yourself with them. 
They are fine enough for the queen, let me tell you, 
let alone any ordinary lady,” 

“Ts it not singular that Mr. Smith should provide 
such things for his niece, who is a housemaid ?”’ in- 
quired Charlot Lyle, abruptly. 

“Oh, no, miss. He thought that finery might win 
her from brooding over her disappointment.” 

“ Men do not usually remove their nieces from one 
home to another secretly and by violence,” said Miss 
Lyle. “If he wished to bring his niece here, and 
was empowered to do so by her mother, why did he 
not do so openly? Why did he run the risk of carry- 
ing off a lady in her stead? Why did he act as if 
he were committing a crime?” 

“ Because his sister told him that her daughter 
would not go with him willingly. 1 can’t explain 
all of Mr. Smith’s reasons. I only know what is,” 
said Mrs. Nichols. 

Charlot did not pause to argue the question further, 
nor to utter all her misgivings. She wished to be 
alone. She was full of impatience and anxiety. She 
thought of Admiral Bohun, of Joliette, and of Ros- 
situr, and her uneasiness and nervousness became 
almost unbearable. 

She opened the door and went out, no one offering 
to detain her. 

“The sea isa prison-wall to her from which she 
cannot escape,” said Mrs. Nichols, with an odd smile. 
“Bat there may be boats about and she might 
signal to them. Better keep an eye on her, Jeff.” 

The lubberly young man followed the prisoner 
and lounged outside the door, keeping watch upon 


er. 

Charlot walked down upon the rocky shore, and 
her blue eyes searched the sea. The gray air was 
thick with falling snow, and the range of vision 


was limited. Not a sail was in sight. Even the 
French coast was hidden from her view. But there 
was a sense of freedom out here in the fresh air, in 
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sight of the wild sea, and/Cbarlot wandered aboat 
for hours, sitting upon the rocks when needing rest, 
and indulging in her own thoughts. 

She was barely conscious of young ‘Nichols’s 
surveillance. He did not obtrude his mee upon 
her or address a word to her, but: he'watched her 
ceaselessly, with a constantly growing admiration. 

She was to him a revelation of ‘beauty.and grace, 
such as he had ‘never known. And as he watched 
her the villanous p he had formed of attempt- 
ing to make her his wife grew inte «great and 
dogged determination. 

He knew well enough 'the social distance between 
her and himself; he knew equally well the mental 
and moral distance between ‘them. He was an 
ignorant waterman, brutal in his tastes, coarse in his 
habits, unlearned, illiterate, a rough, coarse fellow, 
used to fighting, to dishonest dealings, to falsehood 
and trickery, but he was able to appreciate something 
of the superiority of Miss Lyle. 

He knew that she was a geutlewoman, well-bred, 
gentle-mannered, educated and refined, used to a 
softer, daintier life than he could even conceive of, 
that her associations had all been pure and noble, 
and that she was as different from ‘him as a star is 
different from a glow-worm. 

But this very difference was delightful to him. 
She was never to return to her friends—Gannard had 
consigned her to her new life as to a grave—she was 
henceforth to share the life of the Nichols family, and 
why should she not become in truth a member of that 
family? Would she not prefer to become the wife of 
the younger Nichols to the life of a helpless prisoner? 
Jeff Nichols thought she would, 

“It'll be a hard take-down for her pride,” he 
thought, ** but she'll not be the first real lady as have 
married below her, I'll be as good to heras one of 
them swell fellows would have been, Sheshan’t work. 
Mother’ll have to wait on her, and I’ll keep Ler a 
lady—a white-handed lady, to wear fine clothes and 
show off her fine manners, hanged if Idon’t! And I 
really think that she would be willing to marry me 
after a little, just for the sake of more freedom.” 

The ambitious young man dwelt upon his plans 
with delight. The longer he thought upon them the 
more feasible they seemed to him. But he bad not 
courage to obtrude his nearer presence upon Miss 
Lyle. He was content to watch herafar off for the 
present, 

At noon Mrs, Nichols summoned the young lady 
into the cabin and placed before her a meatly-cooked 
dinner. Jeff waited outside while Miss Lyle ate, and 
only came in when she had finished her dinner and 
had retired into her own room, 

Charlot spent two or three hours of the chill and 
dreary afternoon out upon the rocks, but the darkness 
closed in early, and at nightfall she re-entered the 
cabin. After supper, which was served to her alone, 
ebe returned to her room for the night. 

The day had been inexpressibly wearisome, and 
the raw outer air had been only leas disagreeable than 
that which prevailed within the cabin, but the night 
brought sleep to the weary body andibrain. It was 
late next day when she awakened, and, as on the 
previous morning, her lamp was newly trimmed and 
burning. 

That day was a repetition of the former, save that 
in the afternoon a drizzling rain set in, which com- 
pelled Miss Lyle to remain within doors, 

Upon the third day, which was also rainy, Jeff 
Nichols made some attempt at conversation with Miss 
Lyle. She regarded him with a haughty surprise, 
and scarcely replied to him. This rebuff did not damp 
his ardour, ard the young lady was obliged to retire 
to her own room, from which she did not. emerge 
until the following day. 

“You had better let her alone, Jeff,” said Mrs. 
Nichols, when Charlot had again got out of doors. 
“Such as she don’t mate with such as you.” 

‘*We'll see why they don’t, then,” replied ‘the 
young man, hotly. “She’s only buman, and I’m 
that. She's no heiress, but a lady’s hired companion, 
What is she to look down upon me? Weare both 
clay x: 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Nichols, “ you are both clay. 
Them red earthen jars on the shelf areclay. Aud I 
have seen in the London shops tue prettiest, thinnest 
porcelain ware, transparent as eggshells, which cost 
a fortune to buy. They are clay, just the same‘as 
the red earthen jars, but see what a difference is be- 
tween them! You are the red, coarse clay: she is 
the dainty, refined porcelain.” 

“Well, I’ve taken a fancy to that same piece of 
porcelain and I mean to possess it,” said Jeff Nichola, 
doggedly. ‘If she badn’t been putin our hands and 
abandoned entirely to us, if she hadn’t got to apend 
her life with us, I should never have dreamed of 
marrying her. As it is, she will be my wife.” 

_ “ You'll have to be patient, then, for she won’t yield 
in a hurry,’’ said Mrs. Nichols. “ Pretty prospect 





or me to slave and wait upon your fine lady-wife. 





But I'll help you out, Jeff. If you really want her; 
T’ll. see that you get her.” 

Aad from that morning Mrs, Nichols lost no oppor- 
‘tunity of sounding her son’s praises to Miss Lyle. Of 
course poor Charlot had not the faintest comprehen- 
sion of the woman’s purpose, but the subject was dis- 
agreeable to her, and she avoided the woman hence- 
forth as much as possible, 

The days went slowly by. Now.and:then Charlot 
saw a sailin the distance, or the smoke of a steam- 
vessel on its way to or from the island of Guernsey, 
but no sail approached Bird Rock. She kept up her 
courage, assuring ‘herself that when Jack Nichols 
should return he would carry her back to Petrel 
House. Her liberty was not restrained, She was free 
to wander about the island or shut herself up in her 
own room at will, 

A week had . 
anguished with thoughts of Rossitur, Joliettée and 


Admiral Bohun, watched every sail with feverish | 
anxiety, determined to al the first one that should | 
n the seventh day of her’ 
sojourn at Bird Rock she wandered out of doors as} 
Fobrusty 

looked 


approach the island. 


usual, The morning was delightful. The 

air was soft and spring-like. The 

greener after the snow and rain. ‘The girl sat down. 
upon the rocks in a sheltered nook and scanned the 
sea with keen glances. 

About the middle of the forenoon a fishing vessel 
was seen in the distance, appatently making for the 
island. Charlot procured along stick and attached 
to it a piece of white calico, Which she had brought 
from her room in anticipation of this very use. She 
waved this signal high in the air, and presently be- 
came assured that it had been seen from ‘the vessel, 
for it continued to approach Bird Rock with the 
very evident intention of making that its small 
harbour. 

A thrill of joy filled the girl’s breast, The signal 
trembled in her hand, Just then she heard a coarse 
laugh, and turning abruptly, she beheld Jeff Nichols, 
who had stolen up behind her, a sea-glass in his 
hands. His brutal face wore an exp of enjoy- 
ment. 

“The old man will be pleased with this welcome 
home,”’ he exclaimed. 

“Is that your father’s vessel ?” asked Charlot. 

“Yes. Didn’t you recognize it? ‘That’s the 
‘Salamander,’ and no mistake. She'll be in by 
noon.” 

‘* And then will come my return home!” cried Miss 
Lyle, “ He has discovered that I am not Miss Smith, 
and will return me immediately to my friends. Oh, 
thank Heaven he has come!” 

She wondered that, if Nichols had been to Petrel 
House and had made inquiries concerning her, that 
Admiral Bohun’s yacht had not been sent to her 
rescue, but she persuaded herself that Nichols had 
not dared confess to the truth and that he would re- 
store her to her home himeelf. 

“I shall be on my way home to-night!” she 
thought, joyfully. 

The sloop came nearer and nearer, Mrs. Nichols 
came out to watch its approach. About noon the 
little vessel ran into Bird Rock harbour and Jack 
Nichols came ashore. 

Miss Lyle ran to meet him. 


CHIAAPTER XL. 

Sim Marx TREBAsIL had waited long in the dark 
and gloomy silence of the Monk’s Walk, and was 
abont to give over his watch for the night and return 
home, when he suddenly heard in the stillness a faint 
sound as of the turning of a bolt. 

In an instant in was on the alert. 

He had paused close beside the trank of a great 
tree not far from the little hidden rn door, He 
was completely hidden from the view of any one in 
the ruins. 

His sharpened sense of hearing caught the almost 
noiseless swinging of a door upon its well-oiled 
hinges, and then he heard the ne the ivy 
vines, as if a hand had parted them. He knew as 
well as if he had seen that some one was 
out into the ghostly recesses of the Monk’s Walk, 
and he shrank instinctively yet nearer to the tree, 

And then came the sound of whispered voices, 
plainly audible to him. 

“Ob, my lady,” cried a shrill whisper, “ you can 
scarcely see the starlight under the trees. The night 
is very mild. Air like this can never harm Master 
Archie.” 

‘“« Let me hold the baby while you get out, and then 
I’ll hand him down to you,” answered a low, sweet 
voice, which, almost inaudible as it was, he yet re- 
coguized as the voice of Joliette, his own disowned 
young wife. “I wish Mr, Rossitur were here to walk 
with us. I feel afraid to-night, Meggy. I feel almost 
as if some harm threatened my boy. Oh, Meggy, I 
should go mad if anything happeued to my baby, the 
precious little son I dare not own!” 





Charlot, grown desperate and | 


And then Sir Mark Trebasil caught the sound of 
soft kisses falling in's swift shower, and'he knew tha 
eye Pre roe child, ws 

nm ‘Tages within him. 
“You worry too much, my lady,” wh Meggy 
Dann. “ All this secret care and trouble will wear 

‘on out, What can harm per Why ‘should you 

ve a presentiment of evil? “Mr. r will pro- 
‘tect and your boy, and some day, when Sir Mark 

be dead, you can ‘be happy.” 
when Sir Mark Trebssil shall’be dead!” 
whisper. “But when 


od Mark A gine peter aer A Spinner: with 
ealoug angaoish, an ig from his concealmen’ 
pees in the direction whence ‘the voice had on 
ce 

There ‘was an exclatuation of alarm ih Moeggy 
Dunn's voice : ‘the startled ory of an infant, as if it 
had been caught closer to Joliette’s frightened breast; 
and then the little postern-door swung shut, end the 
watcher was again alone. 

Half-maddened with ‘his jealousy and rage, Sir 
Mark Trebasil lighted a Mitte tantern he had brought 
and searched the ivy-covered wall for the hidden 


door, 

He tore great branches of ivy from their support; 
he passed his fingers along the gray stones in search 
of some break in the long lines; and at last he dis- 
covered the postern door ; but it was in vain he beat 
upon it, in vain he tried to force it. It would have 
stood the shock of battle; the massive lock and great 
stout hinges, like bars of iron, had ‘been forged in 
aa tg times, and his puny force was all wasted 
upon it, 

“T am gn idiot,” he muttered, savagely. “ Oujoled, 
hoodwinked, betrayed by a woman with the face of 
one of Heaven's own angels. I must see her. I will 
see her, if I have to arouse her household.” 

There was no danger of his arousing the household 
by his attack upon the Pay soe rm No servant 
lodged in that quarter of dwelliog. The nearest 
inhabited rooms were those of Joliette. 

He began to realize that he was spending his 
ag useless]y, and desisted. He drew back into 
the closer shelter of the trees and regarded the ruins 
with burning eyes. 

No light gleamed from the broken windows. Not 
a eel appeared throughout the length of the 
ru 


ns. 

“T geo,” muttered Sir Mark. “She has some way 
of eittering the ruins from the inhabited portion of 
the abbey. She can come and go at will by this 
hidden door, and no.one in her household can observe 
her movements. No doubt it was through this door 
that she took Rossitur up to her rooms. As sure a9 
there is a Heaven I must seo her this night.” 

Wild with anger as he was, he yet retained suffi- 
cient command of himself to refrain from creating a 
scene before Joliette’s servants. He was determined 
to see her, and to see her alone, without exciting the 
comments of her dependents, 

But first-he must know in what part of the abbey 
were her private apartments, 

He began an immediate investigation. He turned 
the angle of the building, passed the southern front 
of the ruins, and came out in front of the long and 
imposing fagade of the inhabited building. 

Iting in the shadow of a clump of trees, he sur- 
veyed the windows, of which there were three long 
rows above him, In the farthest portion of the 
building, high up under the roof, were the servants” 
quarters. Nearer, and. upon the third floor, a light 
shone dimly from a curtained window. He knew 
that that light shone from Mrs. Malverne’s rooms. 
The schem widow, in order to enlist his sym- 
pathies, had confided to him the fact that upon her 
return to the abbey she had been consigned to & 
third-best chamber, and that upon the third floor, an 
indignity which raukled deeply ia her breast. 

Upon the second floor, adjoining the ruin, a light 
streamed from a broad and deep bay-window, which 
was surrounded by a maieoay and was well screened 
by the sweeping branches of a great elm tree. One 
of the windows was open at top and bottom, to admit 
the fresh air into the warm room, and Sir Mark Tre- 
basil could see the curtains of white lace and pisk 
silk softly fluttering in the breeze. 

“ Those are her rooms,” he said, to himself, “ They 
adjoin the ruins. No doubt she has had a doorway 
cut through, so that. she can come and go at will by 
the postern-door. And that reminds. me of the 
abbot’s room, which I missed in my search the 
night she and Rossitur entered the ruin. Has she 
had those rooms sealed up on the outer side, aud 
made au entrance into them from her own cham- 
ber? It would seem so.” 

He studied the windows of the hidden nursery. 
They were covered closely with massive shutters 
on their inner side, and they betrayed nothing of 





the life behind them. 
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His determination to see Joliette that very night 
but strengthened with every He 
the steps of the great carved stone entrance porch 
and tried the,door, 

It was secured. Unwilling to sound the knocker, 
he made. circuit of the abbey, trying other doors, 
but failed to secure an entrance. As he was,about 
to turn away from the (picturesque side, porch near, 
the great dining-saloon, the door, within it opened, 
and = Little cautiously protruded ber head, peep- 
Dg 
, ee woman had stolen down to. learn if the visi- 
tant at the Monk’s Walk, who had so startled her 
young mistress and Meggy Dann, had departed. 
She was confident that this visitent was Sir Mark 
Trebasil, and she was alarmed. lest.he should create 
a new scene which would tend to the ingairy of 

oliette. 
. In her anxious curiosity to learn his proceedings 
she was about to venture forth, when the baronet 
started forward, laying his hand upon her arm. 

Mrs. Bittle stifled the scream that arose to her 
lips, and sprang backward ‘into the little corridor, 
Sir Mark followed her promptly,and closed the door 
behind them. 

“Take me to Miss Stair’s room,” he coramanded, 
in a low, stern voice. “ Not a word—not an out- 
cry—as you value the good name of your lady. 
Lead the way.” 

Arrived at Joliette’s door, she blew out her light 
and entered the bondoir. Sir Mark followed at her 
heels and locked the door behind him. 

The room was empty.. The baronet.took a stepto- 
wards the dressing-room, halted abruptly, and said 
to Mrs. Bittle: 

“Tell your misteess to come to me here, I shall 
wait until she comes!” 

Mrs. Bittle went unsteadily into the drassing-room, 
and Sir Mark heard her bolt the door upon him. An 
angry flush darkened his cheeks. He made a move- 
ment towards the door; then with a grim smile 
schooled himself to wait. And while he waited-he 
looked around him curiously. 

This was the amas of his unacknowledged 
young wife. That was-her piano in the corner, with 
its glistening pearl keys and costly inlaid woods. 
Those exquisite low surmounted by rare 
bronzes, contained the books. she liked best. The 
Venetian mosaic table was covered with portfolios of 
engravings—her favourites, The low easy-chairs of 
graceful shape, the eilken couch; seemed to bear the 
impress of her figure. The fire burned redly in the 
low silver grate; the gas burned meéHowly in the 
softly- tinted globes overhead ; the flush of daintiest 
rose colour was everywhere, on the thick-piled 
carpet, the inner curtains, the furniture, the walls, 
the frescoed. ceiling, So dainty was the room in all 
its luxurious appointments that it reminded one of 
the pale, pink-tinted heart of a rare sea-shelil. 

Sir Mark Trebasil walked to.the hearth, and, fold- 
ing his arms.across his broad breast, leaned carelessly 
against the low mantel 

His face, stern and fair, and rigidly set in its ex- 
pression of haughty auger, looked as though carved 
in marble, His heart was full.of seething passions, 
a wild blaze of fire. 

His arm came in contact with a ribbon Joliette had 
worn in her hair and carelessly laid upon'the mantel 
—s narrow black ribbon. He took it in -his hand, 
which thrilled under its clinging, then he flung it 
from him as if it had been a serpent. 

“This is her room,” he said to himself. “ It is dif- 
ferent from her humble chamber at the little Tyrolean 
cottage where she lived when I first knew her, I 
could have sworn then that she was an angel.!’’ And 
his lip curled, ‘ There is her desk yonder, the desk 
me whioh she writes her traitorous letters to Rossi- 

ri” 

He crossed the floor and looked at the little box of 
ebony and silver, The little silver key was in the) 
lock. He lifted the lid and explored its contents. | 
And it happened be came upon the little poem Jo- | 
liette had written months ago and which she-had not | 
unfolded sinee—the little poem in whieh she.had be- | 
wailed the estrangement between herself and her | 
husband—the to which Mrs. Malverne, imita- 
ting Joliette’s handwriting, had appended the in-| 
scription; * To Charles Vernon,” 

Sir Mark read the lines over.and over again 

ae weary head lay on thy breast, my best- | 

beloved——’ 

The words stung him to renewed.fury. No in-| 
stinct told him that his discarded young wife had | 
thought of him, had meant bim, in writing that sen- 
tence. The inscription was sufficient assurance to 
him of her base treachery to her own husband. 

“And IL have loved that woman !”he thought, “I 
love her still with all. the strength of my mad, 
jealous nature! I could kiss the ground on which 
she treads. I could kill her for her wickedness. 








Love her? Is this love, or is it hatred? I only know 


that she absorbs my life; that all my thoughts are 
of her; that sleeping of waking it is of Joliette I 
think and dream. Why did I ever'bind to mes girl 
who knew nothing of the world oraf her own heart ? 
Bat was that so? She loved Rossitur, but married 
me because she fancied he did not care for her. 
How anxious ches isfor my death! If she were but 
one Gaeta ee ae ae 
make an attempt upon 

With s heed anol aabeer Soaks ie closed the little 
desk, retaining the ‘his hand. He returned 
to the hearth, ‘his former attitude, 

Presently he heard « ‘little stir in the dressing- 
a | His ee en — wi. — 
was drawn, the opened, and Jo! iette, er long 
white cashmere robe, with its ewan’s-down trim- 
mings, with s4aceas white as snow, from which her 
black eyes ‘burned like living lamps, and with the 


haughty bearing of an empress, came slowly into his 
presence, 
(To be continued,) 


— 
A TRAP. 


Hors ‘Carucart wes a w &@ woman worth knowing. 
“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most de- 
vinely fair,” she wae possessed of characteristics 
such as befitted deraitature. In a t city, with 
all the accessions@f wealth and m about her, 
she would haveqresietimamensation ;imrural Ashdale 
she wasmimpby ithe a by right 
of birth amd” wather good-, 
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culous. Wht Hope, with her cv atid 
looking at things, had dit, wes =x 
young ten wholhonoured Avhiidle 
there wasn’t omefit ‘te lbe her mate, 

tstinn Swe ea yn ‘the fodling vee 

a sore ‘temptation to 
ae ae ee, onl 

forth in. te Don Quixote, in, 


parr wrongs to be rire But whe was a) 
tri pe nr such = curser as that, 
when olf (esseliiiiedhe wes costdin Minh ®t ~weswst 
career, but.s hudbend.end:s home of ‘herowa, which | 


he should 
: Bo she poued ct me tot, 
must 


shod over the eye feelings of Rodicciees swains slow of 
the place, and dreamed dreams, strong-minded dreams 
and dreams quite otherwise than strong-minded. 

She was twenty-six when Ashdale parish had a 
new minister. A courier had run before to say 
that he was unmarried, and on the other side of 
thirty. 

“I know what'he will be,”’ said Hope Cathcart, to 
herself ; “a weak:sapling, just out of the seminary, 
with his head full of ,visions of Ruths and Rachels 
and Rebekahs, all creatures of convession and obe- 
dience. There.are two-sorte of girls in this ih ”” 
—and the great world in this respect is, though Hope 
did not know it, much like Ashdale parish—“ there 
are Amy Foscart, and Mary Ware sud the Widow 
Bland, all soft and sweet end oily on the outside, 
with dispositions like a cat's paw, velvet without. 
but claws within ; and there are Peggy Sharp and 
myself, Peggy Sharp is.a-chestnut burr; I don't 
know what I am, but) if there’s any softness in me, 
it is not-on the-outside. Marmaduke Foster. That 
is a good name. I wonder if he has anywhere about 
him a trait that should. go with that name? But |) 
suppose if he had he would never bring it to. Ash- 
dale 

But Hope, in this sentence, rather underrated Ash- 
dale. It history was not brilliant, to besure, but its 
future was promising. 

A great manufactory ‘had recently been established 
within its borders, and it was prophesied that within 
afew years it would be a most flourishing town. 

Marmaduke Foster was looking about for a place 
in whieh he might doa man’s work in the Master's 
vineyard, and Ashdale seemed to him to offer such 





} an Kg rey: 


Doctor Catheart was a pillar in the church. 
He vor been a widower for many years, but since 


| Hope trad been sixteen he had hardly felt his wife’s 


loss, so far as his household matters were concerned. 
Hope was s grand manager, and there was not a more 
faultlessly spread table or softer beds or more taste- 
fully furnished rooms in Ashdale than Doctor Oath- 
eart’s establishment could boast. The old gentle- 
man, therefore, took a little honest pride in inviting 
his friends to his home, and especially all stray 
ministers were more than welcome. It was this 
familiarity with the raral clergy which had given 
Hope a little scorn of them, 


Hope, as we. have intimated, was a dreamer of 
dreams. She idealized a good deal for so shrewd and 
practical person as she was. She had none of the 
silly notions abouts minister which abound among 
weak and sentimental women, but she did think a 
man chosen from men to stand upon the 
watch-towers of Zion ought ‘to be lifted a little, both 
in character and aspirations, dbove the common clay 
about him. She had therefore been inclined to cur} 
@ scornful lip when she had witnessed, as she so 
often had, the instincts: which her ministerial visitors 
had exhibited. Their love for the pleasures of the 
table was something almost degrading in her eyes, 
and their want of practical wisdom was a fault for 
which no amount of eloquence in the pulpit could 
make amends. These ministers had seemed to her, 
in the main, a poor, down-trodden, spiritiess set ; and 

children, with their ill-fitting clothes and 
abhorred. And yet she had 
whe could only find it any- 


where realized 

ea, bewntertainedat Doctor 
Cathoart’s until he should ‘be fin lodg- 
aes ta her heart of ‘heart Hope was forry for 
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‘Mr. Marmaduke Foster was well G@yessed, wore a 
mow hat, was drawine dif fresh pairwf gloves and 
was: lite hair im a — denoted 
ary tml All this she noted be- 
fore it became wevessary for iher'to close her book 
‘and tisettogive the welcome, and it was very encou- 


ut it was not until Hope raised her eyes frankly, 
and met the full glance of the new — that she 
really began to feel confidence in h 

He was tall, squarely built, with ~ rosy cheek and 
white forelead, aud a» head of tossing brown curls, 
and, above ell, e-clear, expressive brown eye, and an 
open and frank aspect of countenance that were re- 
freshing to behold. 

There was great sensibility, not to say a trifling 
weakness, about the mouth and chin; but the very 
lines themselves which indicated those traits were 
so beautiful that certainly no woman could fiad it in 
her heart to criticize. 

Hope was certainly pleased with the young 
minister. Still, while he was chatting with her 
father about parish matters, Hope was saying to her- 
self, “Let us wait till he has passed through the 
table ordeal. If he praise the veal pie and take two 
slices, I shall never admire him.” 

Now-such a thought was.most absurd and incon- 
sistent, considering that Hope had spent her whole 
forenoon in the arduous task of concocting this same 
veal pie, from a receipt evolved from her own fertile 
brain, after years of study and experiment. 

I think if Marmaduke Foster had ‘realized upon 
what « slippery brink be stood, he would have 
rushed forthwith out of the house rather than pass 
the ordeal which:awaited him. For Miss Hope had 
already, as we have seen, decided that if Mr. Foster 
should take two slices of veal pie it would indicate 
= too vivacious appetite; whereas, if he failed duly 

to appreciate it, every housekeeper knows that he 
would never have outlived the smart of Miss Hope's 
vanity. 

But supper came; the veal pie was passed, and 
Mr. Foster, as if his guardian angel inspired him, 
trod successfully the narrow path of fastidious ap- 
preciation, making evident in a silent way his en- 
joyment of the various dainties of the table, but 
treating all of them like.a man to whom good living 
is, after all, a secondary matter in life. 

Hope rose from the table, feeling that a brilliant 
career was possible for Mr. Foster in Ashdale 

eh. 


“ Now if he only won’t sleep upon the pillow- 
shams,’’ said Miss Catheart, to herself, “I shall have 
hope of him,’ 

A week passed, and Mr. Foster had falfilled to the 
letter every one of Miss Cathcart’s mental require. 
ments; and she began to think'thata brighter future 





was dawning upon Ashdale. 
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[4 SEDUCTIVE WIDOW.] 


At the end of that time Mr. Foster was established 
in lodgiugs of his own, and Hope was relieved of 
his actual presence only to find that even in his 
absence he managed to monopolize most of her 
thoughts. Not directly, of course, for Miss Cathcart 
was a well regulated young lady, but, during the week 
of their residence under the same roof, they had dis- 
covered so many ways in which they might be use- 
ful to each other. 

Hope was to set an example among the ladies, in 
the matter of parish calls, and the new minister was 
to give his immediate attention to the Sunday school, 
of which Hope was a pillar, and whose languishing 
condition had long been a burden upon her heart. 

Then the choir was all run down, and new singing 
books were needed. If Mr. Foster would strongly 
recommend and urge the matter, Hope had no doubt 
but she could raise the necessary funds to purchase 
them ; and soit was about everything, Whenever 
one needed inelp the other happened to be just the 
person to supply it, until it seemed to Hope that 
Providence had produced and reared Mr. Foster 
exactly to fill the vacant niche in Ashdaie; and it 
seemed to Mr. Foster that if it had not pleased Pro- 
videuce to locate Miss Hope in Ashdale things would 
have gone to the dogs there long ago. 

But meantime other influences were at work in 
the parish. Other sprightly and notable ladies came 
forward to lend a helping hand, and, though it is cer- 
tain that none of them displayed the ready tact which 
had made Miss Hope so agreeable, there were plenty 
who managed to engross the pastor’s time. 

In six months every department of the church in 
Ashdale was thoroughly organized and in excellent 
working order; and the pastor gratefully acknow- 
ledged in his secret heart that for a great portion of 
his success he was indebted to Miss Hope's wise and 
faithful and zealous exertions. 

But just at that time a trifling incident occurred. 

Mr, Marmaduke Foster was sitting alone in silent 
study one morning, engaged in concocting his next 





Sabbath-morning discourse, when there came a faint 
and gentle knock at the door. He rose and opened 
it, and there stood upon the threshold a well clad 
serving girl of ten, who handed him a little note, 
It was a delicate, three-cornered pink missive, ad- 
dressed in an elegant Italian running-hand; and as 
he took it a scarcely perceptible smile stole around 
the corners of the young man’s mouth. 

“ Will you wait for a reply?” he asked. 

“T think it is not necessary, sir,” replied the well 
bred girl ; and instantly bowed herself out. 

Her mistress had never intended that that note 
should be read in the presence of even a ten-year-old 
servant. Perfect solitude was necessary to its best 
effect. For thus it read: 

“My Dear Mr. Foster,—I trust you will pardon 
the liberty I take in addressing you, but yoursermon 
of last Sunday on Christian fellowship touched the 
deepest springs of my soul. Never before since my 
dear husband died have I experienced such comfort, 
such consolation, such rest. I want to thank you 
again and again for that discourse. Indeed, no 
written words can convey a full sense of my grati- 
tude. Will you not come and see me, that I may 
pour out my soul to you in thanksgiving ? Will you 
come and take a quiet cup of tea with me to-morrow 
evening at six o'clock ? 

“ Yours most truly, 
“ ARETHUSA BLAND. 

“P.§.—I should not ask you to take so much 
trouble for me, but I am at present quite an invalid. 
The overflow of my long pent-up emotions last 
Sunday was too much for my delicate frame, and I 
have ever since been mostly confined to my room. 
I trust the manifold cares of your busy life will not 
prevent your coming to see me, I anticipate so much 
benefit from a season of real soul communion. .- 

“ 

Mr. Marmaduke Foster sat a little tipped back in 
his easy-chair, and read the letter over two or three 
times. He knew Mrs. Arethusa Bland perfectly well ; 





and, however a..¢r events may have obscured his 
faculties, at that moment he had a clear and perfect 
comprehension of the situation. He was in no sense 
a man of the world, but he had lived for thirty years 
the life of one who keeps his eyes and ears open ; and 
at that moment, as if all his powers of mind were 
nec mee active, he not only saw the trap set 

his very pathway but he realized that, if he 
walked into it it would constitute at least a dalliance 
with temptation. 

True, he felt strong to meet and repel it, for he did 
not mean tomarry Mrs. Bland. In fact, at that mo- 
ment, he bad no immediate desire to marry anybody. 
The simple question was, would be go and see a pretty 
and engaging widow, who very evidently wanted to 
see him, and take the chances of saying and doing 
some very unclerical things, or would he put his heel 
upon the whole thing at once, and turn his back re- 
solutely upon temptation ? 

This last is plainly what he ought to have done, 
but just here is where the intluence of those beauti- 
ful fine lines about his mouth came in. Ashdale was 
a very dull place, he said to himself. He hadn’t in- 
dulged himself in a ray of sentiment for uncounted 
seasons. He felt a little the need of congeniality. Not 
that Mrs. Arethusa had ever developed any especially 
congenial qualities, but then she was pretty, and who 
knew how much Christian devotion might be hidden 
under her dimpled and smiling exterior? At least it 
could do no harm to accept her invitation this 
once. After that he might be governed by circum- 
stances. 

So when the hour appointed arrived, Mr. Marma- 
duke Foster straightened his best black coat, and 
drew on a fresh pair of gloves, and brushed his black’ 
hat to its shiniest gloss, and set out in the directior 
of Mrs. Bland’s residence. 

The late Abijah Bland had left bis pretty young 
widow very comfortably provided with this world’s 
goods. Her house and grounds were the finest in 
Ashdale, and she had beside a handsome sum of 
money in stocks, and always a comfortable balance at 
her banker’s. All these circumstances are calculated 
to have an effect upon the tender feelings of ‘hard- 
working young men, miuisters not excepted; and as 
Mr. Foster strolled leisurely along the road that fine 
summer evening, witl: the well-sliaded lawn and sub- 
stantial mansion of Mrs. Bland impressing itself more 
and more distinctly on his vision, he began to fancy 
himself master of this property ; to consider how much 
his native gifts might be enhanced by travel and all 
the varied means of culture which the possession of a 
fortune affords, and how his sphere of usefulness 
might thus be enlarged, and his desire to do good 
given increased scope and activity. 

Such a train of thought had necessarily a down- 
ward and earthly direction, and it was perhaps this 
fact which next led his fancy to dwell upon the 
comeliness of the widow herself. She was scarcely 
more than twenty-five, and though he was forced to 
admit that her intellectual and spiritual qualities 
were not uncommon, still she was rather bewitching 
in manner, and certainly a woman whom no man 
need be ashamed to call his wife. Perhaps she would 
be all the fonder and more gracious because her 
wind was so little occupied with weighty problems 
of a social or spiritual sort. 

Having followed out this train of thought pretty 
nearly to ite legitimata limit, it is not strange, per- 
haps, that upon entering the widow's pretty parlour 
a sudd flush should have surmounted his face, 
which Mrs. Bland was not slow to notice and in- 
terpret, 

lt was a very pretty scene upon which he entered. 
The apartment was a small side room devoted to 
Mrs, Bland’s own use. It was furnished in a light 
and cheerful manner. Her piano stood there, her 
favourite books lay upon the tables—they were of 
the lightest sort of literature, but the bindings were 
fresh and attractive; flowers blossomed all about 
the room, and the long windows opened upon a 
pretty piazza, beyond which was a pleasant view of 
the lawn. 

In the centre ‘of this cozy room sat Mrs. Bland 
herself in arch and smiling loveliness. Her robes 
were necessarily black, but atint of violet here and 
there indicated that her grief was of the mitigated 
order, and gently invited the sympathy of friends. 

She rose to meet her guest, and made him in a 
moment welcome and at home. 

They talked of commonplace themes till the tes- 
bell sounded, and then Mr, Foster found himself al- 
most embarrassed as he was asked to take the seat at 
table opposite his charming hostess. 

“ Itis soawkward,” Mrs. Bland explained,“ to have 
no gentleman about the house. My meals are always 
fearfully solitary. Sometimes, to be sure, I have 
my niece with me for company, but she has just now 
joined a party for the seaside, and I am actually s 
solitary prisoner in this great house. You can’t 
imagine how nervous I am at times.” 
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The tea was elegantly arranged and served, and 
they lingered long about it, chatting in a merry, un- 
restrained manner that quite disarmed Mr. Foster of 
ail his sinister suspicions. 

After tea the gentle Arethusa invited her guest to 
walk out and view her grounds. 

“Everything is in its prime now,” she said, “ and 
you must see my roses and my rhododendrons.” 

Mr. Foster gladly assented, Certainly nothing 
could be more innocent or more delightful. 

The roses lay in the garden, and their dewy fresh- 
ness, and the gay array of flowers all about, held 
their loitering steps for an hour, until, when they 
turned towards a well-shaded corner of the shrub- 
bery, where the rhododendrons were blooming as 
freshly as if satisfied that it was the true forest 
gloom and moisture which surrounded them, the 
sun was setting, and the new moon hung high in the 
west. 

In the shadowy haunt of the rhododendrons a rustic 
seat had been arranged, and here, as Mrs. Bland was 
weary with standing so long, they quietly seated 
themselves, 

“I am go frank by nature,” said Mrs. Bland, “ that 
I must acknowledge my little artifice to you at once. 
I have brought you here because in no less silent and 
shadowy place could I trust myself to speak to you 
of all the beautiful emotions aroused by your charm- 
ing sermon last Sunday. I think many people 
imagine me to be absolutely soulless.” 

Here Mr. Foster interrupted with a protest, but 
Mrs. Bland went hurriedly on: 

“ Oh, I know how it is,"she said. “ I seem tograve 
and solemn people so frivolous and vain, so fond of 
external enjoyments; but truly, Mr. Foster, I have 
always cherished in my inmost soul a deep feeling of 
reverence for all spiritual things, only that you alone 
of all the world have ever so addressed yourself to 
it as to bring it to the surface. I never dared to talk 
to anybody else of such things, but you have made 
the way easy to me by your beautiful expression of 
the very essence of my secret dreams, and I feel as if 
to you and you alone I could talk about them.” 

It is needless to tell how the talk ran on after that. 
It was doubtless edifying to these two, or at least 
they fancied thatit was, but it might have hadjs diffe- 
rent sound in the ear of the average reader. 

Certain it was that when near midnight Mr. Foster 
‘took his solitary walk homeward he felt a dazzled, 
elated, lifted-up sensation, quite unlike anything he 
had ever experienced before., Nor could he very well 
tell’ whether it was the fine house, the excellent tea, 
the rhododendron gloom, or the pretty widow’s soul- 
ful revelations, that had had most to do with it. 

To this first visit several others rapidly followed, 
and it was not long before Ashdale was electrified 
with the report that Mr. Foster was engaged to be 
married to Mrs, Bland. 

The news did not strike Hope Cathcart with the 
suddenness of a blow, She had seen it coming, but, 
if the truth must be told, she had not expected it so 
soon. But Hope was philosophical. 

“Tt was a fair game,” she said to herself, “‘ and 
the widow has won. It is just as well, for the man 
who can love Arethusa Bland could never have 
loved me. But I'll not stay here and witness their 
wooing.” 

It happened that Hope had an aunt in a great city, 
who had never before taken much notice of her, but 
this season, having recently lost her only child by 
death, she felt a longing for young society, and so 
sent Hope an invitation to come and abide with her 
for a season. 

“Tam going to a quiet watering-place for two 
months,” she said, “and I want your company there. 
You will not findit a gay place, but it may be a 
pleasant change from your rural living. So, if it is 
possible for you to leave your father, do not disap- 
point me,’’ 

It was quite possible, and Hope decided at once to 
go, and set about making her dresses. She was no 
way cramped in this respect, for her own allowance 
was liberal, and her aunt had sent her a handsome 
cheque in addition. 

What her reflections were as she sewed away at 
her dresses she told no one. 

It happened, however, one day, that Mr. Foster 
came in to pay his respects, and inquire if Miss 
Cathcart had made any arrangement about her Sab- 
bath-school class during her absence. If he had any 
ulterior motive, it did not appear upon the surface. 

Hope was busy, and sent him down word that she 
could not well see him. Being familiar with the 
ways of the house, he peeped up the staircase just 
sufficiently to assure himself that she was sitting at 
the @1d of the upper hall, sewing. 

““1f you will not come down to me, may I not come 
up to you 2” he asked. . 

“Why,” she said, “is it so pressing as that? I 
fancied it was only about the class, and Miss Angel 
-Will take care of that for me,”’ 





“But I want to see you, Miss Hope.” 

And he began slowly to ascend the stairs, 

“So you are going away for the season,” he said. 
“T am sorry; I shall miss you.” 

Hope curled her lip a little. 

“Thanks,” she said, rather scornfully; “but I 
fancied it was a good time to go. heat ayer is 
well organized, and matters seem to be taking 
care of themselves. ides, I think I’ve earned my 
holiday, It is three years since I’ve left home for a 
week.” 

“Yes, you have been very diligent, What a 
handsome dress that is you are making.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why do women set such store by dress, I won- 
der?” he said, more to himself than his companion. 

“Te-ause they like it for its own sake, and be- 
cause also it is the most effectual weapon in their 
armoury.” 

“ Yes, that’s true.” 

He said it with a little air of melancholy which 
made Hope purse her lips. 

“But, Hope, I always thought you were above 
such tice as that.” 

“Was it your errand to me this morning to tell 
me that?” : 

“No. I had no particular errand, except just 
that I wanted to see you. I havea theory that our 
mental needs are like our physical ones. Some- 
times we call for beefsteaks, at others for peaches 
andcream. To-day I wanted you.” 

It was spoken with an air of reality, and she grew 
a se recur 

“*T suppose,” he said, “it may be our last lon 
talk while Iam yet a free ak : 

“That is scarcely a cheerful manner in which to 
allude to your coming happiness. By the way, I 
believe I have never yet congratulated you upon your 
engagement.” } 

“ Well, you may postpone the ceremony til] after 
the marriage now.” 

“ Is it then to be so soon?” 

“ Next month, I believe.’’ 

“Why, I shall hardly be home in time to attend 
the wedding. I had not thought that it would occur 
before Christmas.” 

Marmaduke Foster was looking at her earnestly 
while she spoke, as if to see what effect his an- 
nouncement might have upon her. She seemed very 
little moved. He had thought to see a quiver in her 
face, or.at least that she would avert her eyes. But 
she just went coolly on with her sewing. There was 
no encouragement in her manner for any revelations. 

“ Will you not come home before the wedding?” 
he said. “I should be sorry to be married and you 
not there to see. You have been a good friend 
tome, Hope, Your wisdom, your steadiness, your 
true-heartedness, have all stood me in good stead 
since I came to this parish, I want you to know 
that I feel that.” 

Hope smiled a little, inwardly, 

“TI have done nothing more,” she said, “than 
almost any other woman in the parish would have 
done, if she had had the same opportunity.” 

“I think I used to be vain enough to think so,” 
said Mr. Foster, “ but I have recently learned that it 
is not true. All women are not you, Hope.” 

Hope’s clear brain told her that she ought to de- 
spise this man for talking to her in the strain he was 
pursuing, but something in her heart took a little pity 
on him. She had known Arethusa Bland for a good 
many years, and she could fancy howa man might be 
momeutarily fascinated by her and so betrayed 
into a trouble that might last him for a lifetime, All 
the same she did not see what she could do about it. 

** Most women are much better than I am, I trust,” 
said Hope, a little hypocritically, ‘‘ No; I think I 
shall not be at the wedding unless you can manage 
to postpone it. I suppose it will be late in September 
before I return.’ 

“ And the wedding-day is the fifth.” 

** Very well,’”’ said Hope. ‘I shall send you my 
congratulations in the form of a silver shaving-cup. 
You will use that every day and think of me as often 
—when the razor is dull. I'll send Arethusa a 

ket-handkerchief to relieve her tears when you be- 
ave badly. You are sure to make hercry, you know. 
All husbands do so.” 

Mr. Foster understood perfectly that if Hope was 
getting into this vein it was time for him to take his 
leave. And yet he lingered. 

“ Hope,” he said, “I thought you’d give me a little 
rational conversation this morning, and see how 
cruelly you mock me.” 

“ What shall I say,” said Hope, “except that you 
have my best wishes and my prayers? May you 
never need either, though doubtless you will need 
both. See, I have finished my sowing, and must go 
down to make the pudding for dinner. Whatever 
bears heavily upon your mind you must not bring it 
to a weak woman like me, Heaven and your own 





manhood are your best friends. Do nothing that is 
not right in the sight of both, and all will be well.” 

He took her outstretched hand, kissed it, and said, 
“ Good-bye.” 

Hope made no pudding that day, but went to her 
own room and had a good cry instead. 

The next week she started for Shell Beach. It 
was good for her to get away from Ashdale, and find 
solace among new scenes and new faces. 

The company at the hotel where she was staying 
was not large, but numbered some very pleasant 
people. Especially it was her aunt’s good fortune to 
find there a family of her old friends whom she had 
not met for years. 

The Leslies were people of fortune and culture. 
They had travelled much, and, as Hope soon found, 
were refined and intelligent to au unusual degree. 
Mrs, Leslie was a widow of several years’ standing; 
her companion was her son George, who had never 
married, partly, it was believed, out of tenderness 
and regard for his mother, of whom he was exceed- 
ingly fond. In their party was a younger man, Mr. 
Cavendish, whom they had found abroad, and who 
was spending some time in England. 

Cavendish was a man of shallow mind and superfi- 
cial graces, and Hope wondered for a long time what 
motive could have induced the Leslies to take him 
up. She found at length that he was distantly re- 
lated to the family; and her observation taught her 
besides that the Leslies were not persons to manifest 
superciliousness towards any, and especially towards 
any one who was bound to them by ties, however 
remote, 

Between Hope and George Leslie there sprang up 
at once @ friendship that was evidently regarded with 
favour by their elders. Mr. Leslie was attracted by 
Hope’s simplicity and freshness of nature and the 
sterling good sense which she displayed; while to 
Hope’s inexperience Mr. Leslie seemed a being of 
quite a different order from any she have ever before 
encountered. Scarcely a week had elapsed before, 
by tacit consent, all their plans were arranged with 
reference to one another. If they sailed or drove, or 
tramped up and down the beach to watch the tide 
come in, it was always in concert. 

So absorbed had Hope become in her new com- 
panion that when at last the post brought her a most 
unexpected letter from Ashdale, addressed in the 
well-known hand of Mr. Foster, she had to go back 
in thought to her old life before she could account for 
the strange thump which her heart had given in her 
bosom at the sight of it. 

“ What can have happened,” she said to herself, 
“to make him write to me?” 

The letter came to tell her that Mrs, Bland had 
been taken suddenly ill, and, though she was now re- 
covering, it was quite evident that the wedding must 
be postponed. 

“ And, Hope,” it continued, “I have not forgotten 
your parting words : ‘ Heaven and your own manhood 
are your best friends. Do nothing that is not right 
in the sight of both.’ I shall try to obey that injunc- 
tion. Pray for me.” 

The words carried her back to that moment of part- 
ing, and recalled vividly the heart-pang with which 
she had said the words. She had never said, even to 
herself, that she loved Marmaduke Foster, but his 
letter stirred up a tumult in her heart which made her 
afraid to answer it. She believed, as she read it over, 
that he longed to he free from his engagement; she 
even dreamed that he was thinking fondly if hope- 
lessly of herself, But what could she do? 

Plainly nothing. He had promised to marry Mrs. 
Bland ; as a man of honour he must keep his en- 
gagement, unless Mrs. Bland herself should release 
him, which there was small hope of her doing. 

She felt that she could add nothing to her 
last words to him, so she waited the event in 
silence. 

Meantime Marmaduke Foster was far away, and 
George Leslie was perpetually at her side. And cer- 
tainly, as the world goes, he was by far the better 
match. He had money, position, culture; he was 
singularly free from vices, and he pleased her. 

Why should she not marry him, take a position in 
the world, and live to look down from aristocratic 
heights upon Marmaduke Foster and his rustic wife ? 
She could not readily solve the question, even when 
it was directly put to her by Mr. Leslie himself. She 
only said: 

“Give me time. A summer is a short season in 
which to judge of life relations,” 

“ But may I come and see you, Hope ?” he asked. 

“Most certainly,’’ she replied. ‘ Perhaps, when 
you have seen me in my simpler world at home, you 
will relinquish the idea that I could ever fit smoothly 
into your sphere.” 

Soin the autumn Mr. Leslie and his friend, Mr. 
Cavendish, came to Ashdale, 

With their advent Marmaduke Foster became more 
unquiet than ever. Would Hope marry that man? 
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was the question which disturbed his days and made 
his nights sleepless. 

The little world of Ashdale grew very gay. 

There were drives and parties and picnics, and 
everywhere the minister and his promised wife, and 
Miss Cathcart avd her city friends were to be seen. 
Flirting aud gaiety and geueral good cheer prevailed. 
Everybody was cheerful bat the two people who had 
apparently the best right to be so—namely, the 
minister who was so soon to be married to the 
woman of his choice and the belle who had brought 
home a lover in chains, and to whom, in the minds 
of rustic Ashdale, all the kingdoms of the world 
seemed offered. 

Mrs. Bland was quite recovered and the wedding 
was arranged for Christmas, but saddenly great news 
burst upon theastonished. villagers. Mrs. Bland was 
one day missing from her home, ond on the next she 
telegraphed from London of her whereabouts aud 
signed her name “Mrs, James Cavendish ‘. There 
had been an elopement, the minister wus jilted and 
Mrs. Bland had married a gentl as rc tic as 
he was wealthy and would be seen im Ashdale no 
more, 

The minister had been ill-treated, but he seemed to 
bear the misfortune with almost more than Obristian 
resignation. 

He was far, however, from being the light-hearted 
man he had been before his engagement, 

But Mr. Leslie took his departure at length, and 
then his aspect grew more cheerful. 

Hope resumed at onee her parish duties, which 
had been so long neglected, and thus it happened 
that the two were brought once more together. But 
Hope was by far quieter and more reticent than she 
had formerly been. 

It was hard for him to get a word alone with her. 
It was harder still, when he did, to draw her into 
the region of sentiment. He was forced at length 
to make bold work of it. 

** Hope,” he said to her, one day, when by chance 
he caught her alone, “ Hope, will you tell me if I 
ought to offer you congratulations ?” 

She blushed a little, and turned her head aside. 

“Upon what particular event, pray ?” she asked, 

“ Are you engaged to Mr. Leslie ?”” 

She looked at him a little defiantly, but did not 
answer. 

“T know,” he said, “that I have no right to ask 
such a question, but, oh, Hope, if you knew how I 
have suffered !” 

I shall not detail the remainder of the conversa- 
tion. It must have been highly satisfactory to the 
parties themselves, since Mr, Foster was married at 
Christmas after all, and Hope Cathcart was the 
bride. J. W. 


WOMAN'S ATTRACTIVENESS. 

PERSONAL attractions most girls possess, at any 
rate in a sufficient degree to render them attractive 
to somebody ; for although there are standards and 
models of beauty, yet these do not prevail with all 
persous, There is something wonderful in the differ- 
ence of aspect which the same face wears to different 
beholders. Probably the philosophical explanation 
of this is that what is hidden to all others becomes 
immediately and instinctively apparent to the eye of 
love. 

How can a moderately good-looking girl increase 
her attractions? By culture. She must cultivate her 
mind. An ignorant and illiterate woman, even if she 
attract the attention cannot retain the interest of an 
intelligent man, She must do this by reading, by 
study, by reflection, and by familiar conversation with 
the best and most highly educated persons with whom 
she comes in contact, 

But the heart must be cultivated as well as the 
head. “ Of all things,” exclaimed a most elegant and 
refined gentleman, sfter nearly a lifetime’s familiarity 
with the best society—“ of all things give me soft- 
ness and gentleness in a woman.” A harsh voice, a 
coarse langh—trifles like these have suddenly spoilt 
many « favourable first impression. 

The cultivation of the heart must be real and not 
feigned. A woman who studies to appear rather than 
to be good and generous, seldom succeeds in deceiving 
the opposite sex in these respects. She who in truth 
secks earnestly to promote the happiness of those 
around her is very apt soon to obtain admirers among 
men. No woman ever otherwise so completely 
triumphs over a rival as when she is seen in good 
earnest to prefer that rival’s interest to her own. 

Above all other requisites in a woman is conseien- 
tiousness, Without this one touchstone of character, 
no matter what her charms and acquirements, she 
cannot expect to command the lasting regard of any 
man whose love is worth having. M. R. 














THe New Zealand Government has sent special} 
agents over to England for the purpose of collecting 
®@ quantity ef email birds of various kinds and a 





colony of humble-bees, for intreduction into that 
country. 

Umersnte THE Winv.—There are said to be 
upwards of a hundred i mansions near 
New York city which, employ windmill power 
for pumping water, sawing wood, grinding, thrash- 
ing grain, etc. In many instances they are super- 
seding steam engines, water wheels, hydraulic 
tams, horse power, and caloric engines, being 
run without cost, except for lubricating oil. ‘These 
mills are not only noiseless, as now constructed, but 
they are also self-regulating. 





THE L. S&S. D. OF LITERATURE. 

You may count upon your fingers all the fortunes 
that have been made by literature since the days 
of Scott, and, with the exception of Scott and Dickens, 
no professional man of letters in our day has made an 
income by literature equal to Pope’s. The highest 
sum that has been paid for a poem in our day has 
been 8,000. This was the price of “ Lalla Rookh,” 
and one of Scott’s. Pope made 5,320. by his trans- 
lation of the “ Iliad ;” and 5,000/. in Pope's time was 
equal in purchasing power to 10;0001 now, Swift 
refused to let Pope put a line of the “ Iliad ” in type 
till he had secured subscriptions for him at court 
amounting to 1,000 guineas; and Pope tells us in his 
own preface that he had found more patrons than 
ever Homer wanted, and that if Homer had all the 
wits of after ages for his defenders, his. translation 
had all the beauties of the present for his advocates— 
& pleasure, as Pope gallantly adds, too great to be 
changed for any fame in reversion. 

Even Gay made 3,0001. by his “ Beggar’s Opera,” 
and Gay had at one time a fortune of 20,0001, ail 
made by his pen. He died worth 3,0002 in the Funds, 
the exact amount that Lord Russell raised for Tom 
Moore’s widow by the sale of his memoir; and yet 
during great part of his days Gay had lived the life 
of a fast man about town, and had squandered his 
money like a Dumas. Swift gave away the eopy- 
right of most of his works to Prault, the bookseller, 
thinking it inconsistent with his position in the 
Church to make money by his writings, and refused 
to receive any acknowledgment for them except in 
books. “I never got a farthing for anything I wrote 
except once,” he told Pulteney in 1735 ; and the ex- 
ception was “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Swift sold the 
MS. of this to Motte for 3002., the average price of a 
novel to-day, and set down the sum in his diary as.a 
mere bagatelle hardly worth talking about. He might 
have made 1,000). by it if be bad chosen to haggle 
about the amount as Byron did with Murray. 

These sums, I take it, are fair samples of the price 
of literary work in Pope’s time. Yet even these sums 
represent only part of the emoluments of a man of 
letters then, and perhaps, after all, the smallest part. 
Pope, Addison, Swift, Prior, and Gay were paid in 
meal as well as malt, and the meal was often three 
or four times the weight in malt. Swift, forinstance, 
but for his writings, might have ended his days as a 
domestic chaplain at Stowe, and thought himself 
“passing rich on 401. a year.” His writings made him 
all but a bishop, and it was his own fault that he was 
not a bishop, Montague marked his appreciation of 
one of Addison’s first poems, a boyish trifle, on the 
“ Peace of Ryswick,” by quartering him on the Civil 
List for 300/. a year. A single line, and even that a 
parenthesis, in the poem upon “ Mariborough's Vic~ 
tory at Blenheim,” the line comparing Marlborough 
to the Angel of the Storm,” brought to Addison 
the patent of Commissioner of Appeals, an ap- 
pointment worth 1,5001. to 2,000/. a year, and opened 
to him the path by which a year of two afterwards 
he rose to the rank of Privy Counciller and Secre- 
tary of State. A vintner’s son.in Whitehall laid the 
foundation of what was then thought a splendid for- 
tune by a short satire under the title of the “ Town 
and Country Mouse,” which, if published now ina 
magazine, would be read and talked of for a day or 
two, and forgotten in a week. Had Prior been the 
contemporary of Moore, he might have thought him- 
self lucky if he had been able, after thirty years hard 
work upon the press, and by publishing a squib like 
the “ Town and Country Mouse” once a year, to lay 
claim to a pension of a 100/. a year from the royal 
bounty. 





Tue Prince Imperial has had @ small fortune of 
6,000/. left him by a private person, formerly a Bona- 
partist official. Fora prince it.may not be much, 
but it is a fortune not to be despised. 

THE greater part of the views in Mr. Theodore 
Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort,” have, it is said, 
been supplied by Her Majesty from her private port- 
folio, and the touch of more than one royal pencil will 
be found in the work. 

Reapers of Dickens’s last and unfinished work, 
“ Edwin Drood,” will be interested to learn that the 
female opium-smoker depicted by the great novelist, 
aad who went under the euphonious cognomen of 





‘‘ Lascar Sal,” died miserably a short time back in a 
court in Bluegate-fields, St. George’s-in-the-East. 

A COMMUNTCATION from Avignon states that. ad- 
ditional [étes in honour of Petrarch are to take place 
next year in the department of the Vaucluse. Acom: 
mittee, with M. Mistral for president, and M. Mouzin 
for secretary, has just been formed, with the object of 
collecting subscriptions for a monument to be erected 
to the memory of the poet, 

ON a great display night at the Crystal Palace it io 
usual to use 2,009 rockets, flights of 100 shells, 600 
Roman candles and 400 coloured lights, On such an 
occasion there is about a mile and a half of rocket 
stick used. These sticks are very light, and seem 
to be of clean pine boards sawn one way aad cut 
with lancet points on the other. During the last 
season on several occasions more than 200 persons 
have been engaged in firing displays at the Crystal 
Palace, including 100 boys holding coloured lights as. 
a salute, At each of these displays 1 ton of) fire- 
works are burnt. The cascades of fire are sometimes 
as much as 90ft. and 100ft. above the level of the 
grand terrace. 








FACETIA. 

WHat ie water in Latin? Why, « liquid, thesame 
as in any other language. 5 

“Yer rivirence is like # post,” said a bold, 
grumbling Wicklow peasant to the priest, “for ye 
always points to a road ye niver goes.” 

Ir is not generally kaown that when the new Law 
Courts are finished the barristers will have their 
gowns made by a fashionable milliner, and will look 
sweetly pretty in them ;—but ft isa fact.—Judy. 

A PRIZE, 

“ Lor’, miss, ’ow lovely! Why, you'll ’ave some 
one @ runnin’ away with yer!” 

“Have no fear on that score, Susan. The man 
who aspires to win me must be both a hero and a 
genius—and such men, alas! are rare !””—Punch. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

Mary Ann: “ Ob, please, sir, our chimbley is all 
afire! and missus says will you come quick, sir?” 

Mr. Muggins (of the coal trade, with feeling ): 
“Now, my = gal, do I~do I—look like # chim- 
bley sweep ?”—Fun. 

A LITTLE ABSENT: MINDED. 

Madame : “Why, professer, good morning ; how 
well you are looking. How do you manage it ?” 

Professor: “Oh! a pure conscience and temperate 
living does it. But youare also looking very bloom- 
ing. Tell me how you manage it.” 

“TLL WEEDS,” ETC, 
Old, Lady : “How your boys have grown, my 


“ Yes, they have indeed, and such a short time, 
too.’ 

“ Yes, and such bad growing weather for every- 
thing.” 4 7 

VERY SUSUEPTIBLE. 

he “My dear madam, you have caught 
cold.” 

Invalid : “T shouldnt wonder—I have been read- 
ing an account of the expedition to tiie North Pole 
and the dreadful cold there—it must have affected 
me, I am so sensitive, you know.” 

No Proor.—*Sambo, where did you get tho 
watch you wore at church last Sunday?” “Laws, 
massa, how you know I hada watcli?” “Why, I 
saw the chain hanging out of your pocket fn front.” 
“Oh, ’gway, massa! 8S’pose you see a halter round 
my neck, would t’ink dar was a horse inside me?” 

SMALL POTATOES. 

A woman has been sent to prison “ for fraudulently 
pretending to tell the fortume of the widow of a 
police-sergeant.” It was not necessarily a fraudulent 
pretence; any woman can tell the fortune of a police- 
sergeant’s widow. Indeed, the fortune is commonly 
smali enough to be told by a little girl.— Fun. 

THE RULING PASSION. 

Nurse : “ There, dear, you be a good girl, and when 
I go to town Pll buy yous book fall of pretty pic- 
tures of pretty ladies.” 

Little Miss: ‘Me doesn’t like ladies, me likes nice 
pictures.” 

Nurse: “ What's nice pictures, dear ?”” 

Little Miss: “ Mans—and things.”—Judy. 

“ro BACCHK,” 

Jeames: “Good Moruin’, Mr. Jarvice. What's 
the news?” 

Mr. J. (the old coachman); “Well, I’ve ’eard the 
best bito’ news this morning as I’ve ‘eard for many a 
day, from our butler. He tell me the win’yards is ‘a 
comin’ round,’ and there's every propec’ of our gettin’ 
some more good madeiry !”"—Punch. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. 

Close Reasoner: “Thus, you perceive, man’s 
wants are few. He only wants this, that, and 
t’other.”’ 

Closer Reasoner: “ Well, as this, that, and t’othe! 
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constitute the‘sum total perhaps you’reright. Let's 
wish he may get ’em.”—Fun. 
A SHREWD JUVENILE. 

Lady of the House: ‘* Well, my little man, and 
what do you want?” 

Boy: “ Why, mum, I heard as your little boy had 
been kidnapped and thought perhaps you'd like to 
adopt me.” 


TRUE LOVE. 
Fond Wife: “John, dear, be sure and don’t waste 


your on railway assurance tickets.” 

Husband (a commercial man): “ Why,'my love ?” 

Fond Wife: ‘“‘ Because you are never lucky. enough 
to be ine collision !"—Punch. 

A STATEMENT ‘TO BE RECEIVED WITH CAUTION, 

“* Who’s your friend on the pony, Jack ?” 

“Oh, only Bobby Lavender:” 

“ Why, that’s the boy who gave you such a ‘jolly 
licking,’ as you call it!” 

“Ab! yes; but that was ever so long ago, when I 
was much younger, you know, and he was just about 
the same age as he is now.”—. he 

In one of our law courts a witness was testifying 


regarding his connection with a case where offers had | 


been made him to assault ‘a man, but he declined the 


job. With great solemnity the counsel asked, as if. 


anticipating a high moral reason for his refusal, why 
the witness did not commit the assault. “ Well, sir,” 
was the candid reply, “I am a little lame, and I. was 
sfraid the police would catch me.” 

“TI's AN TLL WIND——” 

Mrs Jones: “Ah, Mrs. Smith, my dear! I’ve not 
seen you since that terrible explosion. How did you 
get on?” 

Mrs Parvenu Smith: “Oh, my dear, every win- 
dow broke, and yet my bushand, you know, will 
persist that that horrid gunpowder is a—is a won- 
derful hoon to mankind. He says it bangs most 
modern inventions out and out, It certainly banged 
most of our new furniture all to pieces, and will bea 
boon tothe mankind that has to mend it.”—Fun, 

STILL MORE PRETTINESS. 

First Pretty Thing: “Quarrelled . with him? 
Yes, I should think so. He asked me how old I 
was, and I told him twenty-one, and he wouldn’t 
believe it.” 

Second : “A horrid wretch! You 
should have referred him to young Smith. He 


could swear you told him the very same thing—four | 


years ago.” 

A Seznsitrvs Darxey.—A story has gone the 
rounds of the papers.of a Phryne, famous for her yellow 
hair, and a young Belgian nobleman, who had made 
her a present of a carriage and pair driven bya n 
Suspecting the fidelity of his mistress, he one day 
blackened his face and put on the servant’s livery, 
with the idea of catching her tripping. The plan 
succeeded, as he found that on alighting she joined 
® young man who was waiting for her. On her re- 
turn, when she was about to eater the carriage, he 
gave her twosharp cuts across theface with his whip 
and then drove off, leaving her standing where she 
was. The epilogue of the story is amusing. Thereat 
coachman, on hearing what had been done, thought 
his dignity compromised, and addressed the following 
letter to his master: “Monsteurn Ls Baron,—I am 
only a poor negro, but I should never have conducted 
myself on your seat as you have done when using my 
name, my wig and my colour. Nor should I ever 


have confided them to you if I had known what you. 


intended to do with them. I resign my placeand bid 
you adieu.” 
THE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having officially 
expressed his intention of declining to purchase any 
more telegraph wires, the publication of the follow- 
ing “ denials ” may be confidently expected in the 
course of the next few days: 

There is no truth in the report thatthe Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is about to purehase the 
houses in Leicester Square with a view to offering 
ous as lodgings to all the ex-crowned heads in 

rope. 

There is no truth in the report that the Lords of 
the Admiralty are in treaty with the penny steam- 
boat authorities, with a view to adding the fleet of 
that company tothe list of Her Majesty’s ironclads. 

There is no truth in thereport that the Secretary of 
State for India is about to purchase the collection of 
wax-works at Madame Tussacd’s exhibition, with a 
view to presenting it, as an equivalent for his king- 
dom, to His Majesty the Shah of Persia, 

There ‘is no truth in the report that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has:purchased the whole of 
the Australian meat supply, with a view to dis- 
tributing it gratuitously amongst the poor, in the 
hopes of encouraging emigrations;—Punch. 

A GLOSSARY TO RAILWAY PHRASES. 

“The passengers were severely shaken.” 
dreds of people barely escaped with their lives. 

“No casuality is reported.” The representatives 


Hun- 





ofthe press not having as yet arrived on the spot 
where the accident took 

“The accident was not serious.” Only helf s 
dozen railway officials killed and wounded. 

“The accident was caused by unavoidable ciroum- 
stances.” New words for gross carelessness and 
reckless stupidity. 

“The express was despatched at its usual hour.” 
_— train was hurriedly started off forty minutes 


“ The pointsman was at his post.” And had been 
there for the last eighteen hours. 

‘““The accident is much to be regretted.” A vision 
of passengers obtaining heavy damages, awarded 
them by sympathetic juries of their countrymen. 

* The alteration, recommended at the inquest, was 
on rm ga of being made at the very time that the 
accideAt happened.” The danger, although fully ap- 
preciated for years, had been considered unworthy 
of the expense that its removal would entail, until a 
public exposure rendered the outlay necessary. 

“Hasty legislation is to be de ” As the 
directors have no wish to render themselves liable to 
be tried for manslaughter. 

“An accident of this character is not Tikely to 
happen again.” Until the next time!”—Punch, 


THE GOOD MAN’S CROWN. 


THREESCORE and ten—that was his age, 
A worn though cheerful man ; 

His face was life’s full written page— 
A wrinkled face and wan. 


His feet had trodden many lands, 
He had sailed many seas, 

And won by labour of his hands 
A competence and ease. 

Broad were his acres, rich their soil, 
And rich their golden grain, 

The ripened fruit of honest toil, 
Of work that was not vain. 


A Tee tint okie eee 
n Ww. 8 3 
In all the country far Bins 
’T was deemed a place of rest. 


A peaceful home, a spot, 
A bright and cheerful hearth, 
A haven-ne’er to be forgot, 
A place of joy and mirth. 
It was the seat of charity, 
. And open wee door 
‘0 SOrrow an poverty 
To the-deserving poor. 2 
And now that he who reared its walls 
Was threeseore years and ten, 
His closing days were crowned with 


praise 
From grateful fellow men. C.D. 


GEMS. 


Hz who expects a friend without faults will never 
find one. 

Wuart you keep by you, you can change and mend, 
but words once spoken you can never recall. 

How many troublesmight mankind be spared if 
ra only stop to hear each other’s explana- 
tion ‘ 

Love and passion are too often confounded. They 
are quite distinct. Love elevates and refines; passion 
degrades and depresses; love enlarges the heart, 
passion narrows themind. And even in the case of 
what is called passionate love there is too much 
which is of the earth, earthy. Pure affection is a 
sentiment free from taint of any kind, and is as rare 
as pure charity. 

Tue future is always wre eae to the young. Life 
is like a beautiful and winding lane, on either side 
bright flowers and beautifal butterflies and tempting 
fruits, which we scarcely pause to admire and to 
taste, 80 eager are we to hasten to an opening 
which we imagine will be more beautiful still. Bat, 
by degrees, as we advance, the trees grow bleak, the 
flowers and butterflies fail, the fruits disappear, and 
we find we have arrived to reach a desert waste; in 
the centre, a stagnant and lethean lake, over which 
wheel and shriek the dark-winged birds, the em- 
bodied memories of the past. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

“A Srraw.”—During warm days the temptation 
always is te drink more liquid than is best for us. 
A good way to obviate this, and at the same time to 
slake the thirst fully, is to take water, lemonade, or 
iced tea through a small glass tube—the smaller the 
better, By this method the liquid seems to reach 
the palate more directly, and certainly quenches the 

















thirst with half the quantity taken after the ordinary 
manner, You may test this to your satisfaction by 
using and dispensing with a tube on alternate days. 
A number of persons of our acquaintance who have 
been in the habit of drinking so much water in sum- 
mer as to render themselves uncomfortable, have 
tried the tube, and been surprised at the reduced 
quantity needed, and at the increased satisfaction 
thas gained. An old-fashioned “ straw ” will answer 
the purpose well enough. 

HEAtTH DEPENDENT ON CooKEeRY.—So say the 
promoters of the schools of cookery, and they are 
undoubtedly right. Cooking is both an art and a 
science. For its progress asan art we are not greatly 
concerned, although the medical profession would 
undoubtedly suffer in pocket should fine-art cookery 
igo out of fashion, “ Elegant” dishes are generally 
whited sepulchres, and the’ forerunners of blue pills 
and other disagreeable correctives. We hope then 
that these schools will busy themselves mainly in 
imparting a knowledge of the scientific principles of 
cooking, and will. teach their cooks that the quality 
par excellence which all food should have is whole- 
someness. Those unfortunate people who spend 
their days in dark offices, chambers, or consulting- 
rooms, and keep their noses everlastingly upon their 
respective grindstones, know that good diges- 
tion which should wait on appetite. Hitherto their 
dinners have not been so skilfully prepared as to de- 
mand the least possible effort from a jaded stomach ; 
but let us hope that the national disgrace of indiges- 
tion will no er dim the of our hos- 
pitality, and the number of pateut medicines which 
are sold so largely in this country as aids to digestion 
will undergo @ rapid diminution. 


STATISTICS. 

Drunkegnness.—The ber of p charged 
in England and Wales in 1873 with being drunk or 
drunk and disorderly—namely, 182,941—is very 
nearly double the number so charged in 1863, which 
was but 94,745.. The inorease has been chiefly in 
the lest six of the intervening rs. In 1867 the 
number was 100,357; in 1868 it was 111,465; in 
1869, 122,310; in 1870, 181,870; in 1871, 142,343 ; 
in 1872,151,084. In 1973, the first year under the 
new Intoxicating Liquors Act, instead of a con- 
tinuance of the increase of 10,000 or 11,000 in a year, 
the number leaped up to 182,941, an increase of nearly 
32,000 over the preceding year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

One of the giraffes at the Zoological Gardens had 
a sore throat, Fancy a sore throat two yards long. 

Tue Army of France, it is calculated, will be 
raised to a total of 930,000 men by the New Army 
Bill. 

Tue Master of tho Rolls has decided that all en- 
closures in. Epping Forest within twenty years are 
illegal, and ordered all the defenders to pay costs. 

A ust is published of forty-two officers who died 
during the Ashantee Expedition. Of these, only six 
died of wounds, 

Tua medal for the officers and men who served in 
the late Ashantee campaign will, it is stated be 
isswed before the end of the year. 

Ir is proposed to construct a railway up Snowdon. 
on the plan of the famous Righi line, It will tcr- 
minate about 900 yards from the summit. 

Wesruinster Axspey is being armed against a 
fire. A tank holding 6,000 gallons of water has 
just been erected in the south-west tower. It is 180 
feet high. 

THERE is considerable doubt as to whether the 
Indian “Claimant ” is the real Nana Sahib. The 
evidence is very conflicting. Why not send him to 
England? 

A sticut shock of earthquake was felt in Carnar- 
vonsiire and Anglesea on Monday, the 16th ult. No 
damage of any seriows character is reported, but the 
inhabitants in the district are said to have been 
greatly alarmed, 

Frencu ladies have a knack of packing summer 
dresses which prevents their becoming crushed and 
wrinkled, They are never folded, but rolled ic 
wrapping paper, and by this means their fresh ap- 
pearance is preserved. 

A WAGER, attended with somewhat unpleasant 
consequences, was lately made at Eton. An Etonian 
undertook to swallow a certain number of eggs and 
rolls in a specified time, and accomplished his: object, 
but bas been dangerously ill ever since. 

Fox-10nTino in Rome has commenced in earnest. 
Great interest annually attaches to the inspection of 
the stads of the various distinguished visitors who 
winter in Rome for the hunting. The stud of H I.H. 
the Duke Nicholas of Leuchtenberg is unanimously 
considered the best selected one there. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Yarra,—We are unable to comply with your request, 

Cuaries R.—You have omitted to give the expression 
of the features, and something depends on that. Per- 
haps the character of William in “* Black-eyed Susan 
would suit you. 

Exam.—Although a tortoiseshell cat of the masculine 

ender is frequently highly appreciated, there is, we be- 
ieve, no p iary value attached to the animal. 

Mars. D. (Kerry).—All the back numbers of the Loy pow 
Beapek are in print. Those for which you inquire, 
namely those published during 1874, would cost, postage 
included, about six rE 

Jamuxs P, (Sheffield).—All the numbers of the Lowpox 
Reaves are in print and can be had, on receipt of stamps 
to the amount of their value and postage, direct from the 
office, or by order of any bookseller. 

Joux G.—The signification given by writers on the sub- 
ject to the name of James is “ beguiling,” to Andrew 
* brave,” to Matilda ‘a brave girl,” and to Ellen “fruit- 
ful.” The handwriting is very good. 

Harner B.—There are ladies who have dark hair and 
eyes combined with a fair complexion, and amongst such 
are to be found many beauties of the sex. Although the 
handwriting is legible, in fairness it can only be styled 
indifferently g: 

Leonarpo.—Though your handwriting is very good 
and does not require improvement, some exception can 
be taken to your modes of spelling and expression. The 
pimples referred to will away if left alone. Natur- 
ally straight hair is to curl by the use of curling 
tongs. 

TeOUBLESOME.—1. The enga finger is the finger next 
the little finger on the left hand. 2. Notwithstanding 
the presence of other and strange people a gentleman 
should address his intended wife by her christian name. 
8. Three years is a very long engagement, too long, we 
think, anions there are exceptional circumstances in the 
case. 

Persrverance.—lIn default of any especial subject of 
study presenting itself to your mind, perhaps you cannot 
do better than take up the history and of antiquities of 
your own trade and the county in which you reside. 
Books relating to this subject can be obtained by order of 
any bookseller. ‘‘ London ” is an add quite sufficient 
to find the firm inquired for. 

R. M.—Patience and strength of will are useful assis- 
tants in any effort to cure the habit of stammering. The 
sufferer should not pniy cultivate a slow method of 
speech in conversation, but should also read aloud daily 
and endeavour to pronounce the words in anordinary way. 
If the physical health is weak medical assistance should 
be procured, and every habit which may tend to invigo- 
cates the nerves should be pursued. 

BR. S.—The pieces you have sent entitled “ Tyndall and 
Company” and “‘ After many wandering years” appear 
on the whole to be worth reading—the latter especially, 
in the former there are traces of haste or carelessness 
for which, maybe, the copy and not the original is to 
blame, Are these pieces new, or are they amongst those 
oo you allude as having been published else- 
where, 

Kixe’s Cuakttos.—You ap to confuse things 
which are essentially distinct. The law relating to land- 
Jerd and tenant is a branch of the law different to that 
relating to master and servant. In neither case, how- 
ever, is the time of day at which notice to quit is given 
of the essence of the notice. Therefore, notice to leave 
given either by a lady or by a servant is good although 
such notice is given after 12, or noon. 

Psnsioner.— We should recommend you not to remove 
apon mere rumour. Unless you have some trusty and 
experienced friend who can demonstrate to you how your 
position can be improved, it may probably be your wiser 
course to remain where you are and to study the econo- 
mical questions of life a little more closely. The earnest 
devotion to this study is the only suggestion we have to 

= asa — — of your difficulty. 
CTACAMUND.—1, At once, if the requisite abilit; 
essed, and, on the supposition that » vacancy pes Big 
. you — influence in vy proper quarter, ‘hat is, the 

wo positions are quite distinct. The one d 
naturally lead to the other. There are of Sonean ene 
tions to er rule, but we should say that the qualifica- 
tions for bot ae are not always possessed by the same 
es. _ Yes. 3. je pencil drawings, we believe. 

. We are not iu a position to anythi i 
to you on this head. say anything encouraging 

i. .—Inasmuch ag there is many a true 
o- in jest, so also is it possible somvebinecs to "hed 
the expression of an idea worth cherishing even amidst 
poetical badinage otherwise unworthy of notice. To con- 

tinue the popgaticn of such quasi poetical fantasies as 
** My Sunbeam” is a course unlikely to assist you in your 
desire to achieve distinction, but to follow tne teac ing 











Directory, When a vacancy occurs those who would 
enjoy the benefit of it must present themselves before the 
governors of the institution assembled in board-meet- 
ing and answer certain questions about the paternity of 
the child. Both at the Foundling Hospital and Queen 
Charlotte's —— Hospital only the applications of 
women with child for the first time will be attended to. 
As to the days on which the governors meet, you sho 


make personal application to the porter at the tal. 
FREDERICA—1- When both partics act in good faith, it 
is not impossible for some kindly disposed ker-on of 


sound judgment to take compassion on them and put 
them in the right way. 2. At dinner it is usual to com- 
mence to eat immediately a portion is put before you ; 
that is, you do not wait until all are served. 3. We 
should say that a heavy smoker is a person who con- 


the year. 4, Your next ask ‘* What is a suitable present 
for a gentleman to give to a lady ?” In reply it ht be 
said fEatic she liked him she would be content with his 


heart and his devotion, but that if she disliked him she 
would prefer his room to his company. 5. We cannot 


tell, for the answer nds upon circumstances of which 
you have not informed us. 6, As you ask us, we must 
say that we think you did wrong. ’ 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 
Oh, tell me, maiden fair, said I, 
Wherefore that tear within your eye P 
Wherefore that sad and loug-drawa sigh 
Of vain regret ? 
Tell me your woes, I now beseech, 
What long you for beyond your reach P? 
While tears wed her cheek of peach, 
She answered— 
“Jet!” 
I took her lily hand in mine, 
The while her lustrous eyes did shine, 
Aud tried to read love's tender sign 
In simplest deeds! , 
What, Maud, would make your life complete ? 
(Her gaze was tixed across the street) 
What would you have, my love, my sweet? 
She answered— 
* Beads |” 


A pe fancy! I would wait— 
While standing at the garden gate 
Agaln I sought to learn my fate 
By soft appeal! 
I'll swear, said 1, by sun or moon, 
To love you ever! wed me soon! 
Your heart resembles what? fair June; 
She murmured— 
“ Steel |” 
What do I lack, oh, Maud ? I cried— 
I who go gladly would have died, 
That joy might in your heurt abide 
And make it sunny ! 
Say, is my pleading all in vain— 
What have [ not that I might gain— 
What do Ilack? Ob! make it plaia! 
She whispered— 
* Money!” M. A. K, 

Mimurz.—1l You should reply again and take care in 
your second letter to give such particulars as commou 
sense points out to be necessary. 2. Tne colour of the 
haiz seems to be flaxen. 3. In matters of acquaintance- 
ship with the opposite sex there can be uo harm in 
taking walks or passing the time together so long as no 
harm is done or thought of or intended. But the instant 
thut even the thought of harm presents itself to the mind 
is the ion when i hoists the danger sigual. 
And wise men have said that flight before the coutlict 
~~ which such a signal warns is the only path of 

ety. 

Lizzix, dark, considered good looking, with a liberal 
income, would like to correspond with a tall, good looking 
young man; a clerk preferred. 

Kirrr, tall, dark hair and eyes, wishes to correspond 
— a fair young man, foud of home; a fireman pre- 
‘err 

Geonres, thirty, tall, dark, and good looking, wishes to 
marry a young woman, who is about tweuty-tive, and foud 
of home. 

Livety Fawr, who is nineteen, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman who is foud of home and music ; 
* ealan a et, Yin. dich ormule good posi. 

ILLiaM B., 5ft, 7in., complexion, in a i- 
tion in life, wishes to detietgoat with "a good looking 
young lady, about eighteen. 

Jamzs N., twenty-two, fair, medium height, wishes to 
correspond with a dark young lady about twenty, who is 
good looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of home, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Awni& Soruta wishes tv correspond with a-nice young 
gentleman, abors; twenty-four. “Annie Sophia” is 
eighteen, dark, and considered pretty, is fond ot music 
and domesticated, 

Litr or THe VaLiet, twenty, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, loving disposition, aud foud of home, would 
like to correspond with a young man, who is fair, tall 
-— of home, and of a loviay disposition. ¥ 

ITTIB, twenty-nine, uark, youd tem thor 
domesticated, foud of tome and Pere tener gd 
correspond with a tradesman or mechanic, who could ap- 
preciate such an ove, with a view to matrimony, 

Sims wishes to correspond with a young lady, from 
twenty to twenty-four, with a view to marriage. He has 
dark eyes and dark hair, is 5{t. llin., is musical, of a kind 
and loving disposition, aud foul of home, 

W. R., a widower, thirty-four, average height, light 
complexion, working mua, ooldiug a situation of trust 
earos 38 shillings per week, aud bas ezp»ctations, wishes 
to meet with a suitable wi.e—~idow or otherwise—good 
looking, a Methodist, with soize slight neaue preferred, 

_Cuagim dMacD. wishes to marry a pretty aad domes. 
ticated youny lady about eiyhtceu, who would eudeavour 

to make him happy. He is a dentist, with excellent pro- 
s 





mA oe oo about twenty-three, who 
m ver, al a good position. isa 
E ante usins, would like to da 
THEL AlSY, CO wo e to correspon 
with two steady mechanics, respectably connected. Lhey 
should be tall and dark, about twenty-five to thirty. 
“ Ethel” is twenty-five, brown hair, blue eyes, very good 
I goed loobings ond ole loving diopontion...” 
alov 2. 
Home Bian, who will ‘00n be ptatte Mong is small, 


to thirty, of steady habits,and home-loving. She has 
had a fair education, is an eeper, and 
passionately fond ot home and children. 

ALONE, twenty-eight, a little above the medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, thoroughly domesticated, her own 

and dressmaker, and very fond of good music, 
would much like to correspond with a gent » with 
a view to marriage. He must. be older than herself, re- 
spectable and steady, able to keep comfortably a wife 
who would do her best to make happy and comfortable 
her husband's home, and study his interest in every way. 
**alone” has very few friends in London, but her family 
and friends are highly respectable; she has no money to 
offer, but hasa loving heart aud two willing hands. Lhe 
gentieman must not be shorter than hergeii, and must be 
@ resident of London, 

COMMUNICATIONS REORIVED: 

Mavi. Ancor is responded to by—“* T, H.,” a clerk 
twenty-one, dark, good looking, and musicul. 

Niwzop by—* Lowland Lass,” thirty, rather stout, 
fond of home, and thinks she would sui. his. 

Daisx by—"* W..L. A.,” twenty-six, dit. Yiu., in a good 
position, fond of home, and will make @ lovin; husbaud. 

..W. B; by—** Louisa,” eighteen, medium neight, 
dark hair and eyes. 

Younea Rouzo by—“ Fannie,” who would like to hear 
farther from him. She is fair, medium h t, well con- 
partes 2 thoroughly domesticated, and would wake a lov- 

ig wife, 

ose and’ Beatrics by—‘' Marlin” and ** Herod.” 
“Marlin” is tweuty-three, 5ft. 9in., with dark wuiskers 
and moustache, with a salary of per annum ; 
* Herod” is twenty-four, 5ft, 7in., fair complexion, light- 
brown hair, and moustache ; son o/ a respectable trades- 
man, 

G. O. by—*Louisa C. G.,” twenty-two, dark, loving, 
fond of home, and not bad looking; and by—** ‘Lilly, 
twenty, tall, fair, light-brown hair, gray eyes, domesti- 
cated, and would maxe a loving wife. 

Suir’s Patpe by—** Auxious Ethel,” twenty-one, fair, 
blue eyes, good looking, :ond of music and of home, used 
to housekeeping, and would make an aifectionate wile; 
and by—‘‘Bieanor,” tweuty-oue, tair, and considered 
good looking, would make a loving wife, is fond of home, 
and thinks she is ali he requires, 

KED ALL ALONE by—** Violet,” twenty-one, hazel 
eyes, nice looking, respuctable connections, musical, a 
good housekeeper, and fond of home; und by—‘* Miss 
.,” who thinks she is ail that he desires, as she is very 
domesticated, affectionate, well educated, fond of howe, 
music and mn i ‘ ; 

M, B. by—** Matilda,” tall, fair, very good looking, 
and would not object to be a sailor's wife; by—“* Amy,” 
nineteen, good looking, dark, would not object to be a 
sailor's wife, and thinks she would be just the sort of 
wite “ M. ai” would like; and by—“ Litule Fan,” suort, 

rown hair, vlue eyes, good tempered, merry, aud think: 
she couid love a sailor, UE " , 

ALPHa by—“ Kuith,” thirty-eight,” loving, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children ; by—*' L. A. W.,”'a 
young widow, thirty, musical, aud fond of home, She 
expects some money on the death of a relative ; by— 
“3, R.,” twenty-nine, a thoroughly domesticated young 
lady, tall, dark, and of good addrees, who would like to 
correspond with ** Alpha " as a preliminary to future ac- 
quaintance ; she is fond of home, and can make her owa 
clothes, and would be glad to know what is “ Aipua's ” 
occupation ; by—‘* Lonely One,’ a widow about his own 
age, without encumbrance; thinks she could maxe him 
happy, is fond of home and chiluren; and by— 
* Solitaire,” twenty-eight, rather avove tlie average 
height, dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, of very re- 
spectable family, thorouguly domesticated, and fond of 
home. ‘“ Solituire ” has earued her own living for some 
years past, and her friends being some distance trom 
her, has very little chance of guing into society, she 
would therefore be glad to make the acquintauce of a re- 
spectable mau, with a view to mitrimouy; she would dc 
her best to make his home happy anu comfortable- 

*,* Letters have also been received from J. & (two) ; 











,Avt the Back Numwsers, Paurs und Votumzs of the 
“Loxpos Reaves” are in print aud may be had as the 
Office, 334, Straud; or wili be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpeuce, Eights. 
pence, aud Five Shiiliass and Kiguctpeace each. 

—serempaanie JounnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Tureepence 
each, 
Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Thrae-halfpence 

Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Righapance. 

Lrg ayo Fasuioy, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

*," Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Tax Lowpow Reapze, 
Price 4s, 6d- 

Also, the TitLe and [ypex to Vou XXIIL, Price Oxz 


NNT. — 
A. NOTICE, — Part 139, for Decemszn, Now Ready, 
rice — 
N,B.—Coreespox vents Must AvD&kss THIER Lerrers 
To THE Epitok or“ Tug Lompos Reaper,” 334, Strand, 





tt We cannot uudertake to retarn Rejected Manu. 
scripts, As they ure sent to us voluntarily, autuors 
should retain copies. 
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